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Truth severe, by fiction drest.—Gaay- 





PRINCESS MATILDA AND PRINCE 
MORTERIO. 
~~ 
A SARACEN TALE. 


In the reign of Caliph all Walid, Ta- 
reck Ebu Zarka, who was his victorious 
commander, conquered Granada and most 
of Spain, which was then so rich, that Ta- 
reck out of his immense spoils, built on 
the banks of the Darro a castle of massy 
silver. At his death he bequeathed his 
castle and riches to Haygag his elder, and! 
the most of his territories to Morterio, his 
younger son. Haygag was an astrologer 
and a true Mussulman. What he prized 


most was his talisman, and the sword of his}}highest temperature, 


father presented him by the prophet Ma- 
homet, called Seif min soyuf Allah, or 
one of the swords of God, which, when 
drawn and pointed at any human being, in- 
stantly divided the soul from the body.— 
He had also the Table of Solomon, son of 
David, one of the trophies taken from the 
Goths, on which was engraven much of 
the knowledge and wisdom of Solomon, 
and by it he had acquired most of his astro- 
logical information. In consequence of an 
earihquake, which all Spain is subject to, 
the caste, with Haygag, disappeared in 
one night, leaving nothing but a luminons'} 
fleae, which hung over a large waste of 
water, to mark tae spot where once it! 
stood. Morierio wonk loft; ia his erief vi-|) 
sit the groves aad sardens of the silveri| 
castle, most of which were vet entire, la- 
menting the fate of his brothe One c ol | 
refreshing evening, walking vear the bor-|j¢ 
ders of the lake, he was surprised to sce 
ayounz lady of exquisite formlying asleep; 
her dress was of a texture unparalleled,| 
which showed her to be a personage of| 
distingtished cank. Her face 4nd bosom! 
bose the exact resemblance of pearl—her| 








tresses were as of the finest gold, and 
waving in the wind. On a nearer ap-| 
proach, she seemed angelic, andl more) 


than mortal. Morterio kneeled down, and! 
raised her head with his arm, but no soon-| 
er did he touch her, than her lovely face} 
and form underwent severe agitation, and, 
ch inged from pear! to real flesh and blood; | 
yet her inimitable figure remained the! 
came, Raising up her expressive eyes,, 

Morterio was agreeably astonished to hear 

her say in great haste, ‘* by your brother 

I know you to he Morterio ; 


put it round your wrist, it is the talisman 
of your brother Haygag; draw your sword| 
and defend yourself and me.” M: orterio! 
was never slow at this when necess ary, 

and fortunately he had his rapter instead 
of the sabre which he generally wore.— 
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last king of the Goths ; thou wert con-| 
quered b y my father, and shalt die by his| 
son.” orterio knew that the sword had| 
not its peculiar effect on those who wore 
the talisman, yet he was aware of his an-| 
tagonist’s strength and the length of his| 
sword, and that his policy was to stand on 
the défensive at the onset, lest he might, 
run upon his enemy’s point. but the con- 
flict was short, for in all Spain there was! 
not one who could equal Morterio for skill 
and presence of mind ; with his left hand); 
he flung his turban in the face of Roderic, 
which threw him off his guard—at the! 
same moment, making a desperate lounge, 
which Roderic no sooner felt the effects 
of than he gave an acute scream, plunged; 
into the lake, and disappeared. Morterio, | 
with the greatest coolness, wiping his} 
sword, said, ‘* by the soul of Mahomet, he} 
has had the longest half of it!” 

Though Merterio was of a ve ery san-| 
guiue disposition, with passions of the’ 
and who had never, 
seen a woinan yet who could control him,| 
yet he found for the first time, an inde-; 
scribable something which humbled and! 





and said, ** to Whom, lady of bright eyes,! 
is your slave so highly indebted ?” * The} 
lady, colouring more beautifully than the| 
carmine of the rose, replied, ‘* Morterio,! 
our obligations are reciprocal, and I con-! 
sider it would be highly imprudent in me,| 
at this arduous moment, to withhold from| 
you the trath. i am biatilda, of Toledo, 
of whom you may have heard, the augh- 
jter of Muss Abouabdoula, the commander,| 
wl.o has so oft fought in conjunction with 
your noble father.” 

| The circumstances which had placed! 
'| Matilda in the power of the mi gic ian, were, 
as follows :—liaygaz, who was in the de- 
cline of life, and of debilitated frame from, 
intense study, had heard of the beauty ana} 
virtue of Matilda, and had wrote privately | 
to her father, saying that nothing would! 
vive him so much huppiness as to see his} 
brother united to Matilda; thus would the! 











cert, be more stronely linked torether. 
Musa, with his daaghter, consequently vi-} 
sited the sily@r casile. On their arrival, thell 
prudentold warrior began thas :—** H. a 
raz, let it distinetly understood that if 
this union is noteffected, 
st nding is to take place subversive of the 
yomont consexion of our two families, | 
which would be dangerous to the cause in 
Spain. I must be ingenuous, 
jvon that it took some of a father’s autho-! 
jrity to induce Matilda to pay this 











ingnired i into, and have explomed away ; | 





yon will do for. Morte rio, 


selves remiin or enter their minds, 
'they are cintidly to communicate them to! 





made me forget myself—you have come in! 
my evil hour—my planet has been eclips-| 
ed by that of my mortal enemy for op 
wards of ten seconds—Matilia, take that 


tively safe—let me get the sword of my| 


sooner opened, than the monster Koderic 
appeared, and cried ‘ thou Saracen «log, 
1 have thee!” 
chest, and threw Haygag into it, then 
poiniing the sword at him, shut the lid. 
He now came up to Musa, ‘* This is un- 
expected revenge: | have now, for the): 
first time, in my power the great instru- 
ment and assister in the destruction of my 
kingdom. Hear me, for | have no time 


me, and thy existence shall be spared.” 


ed Goth, 
take that,”’ and pointing the sward at Mu- 
sa, the brave old general was instantly be- 
reftof reason. The voice of Haygag now 


unpressed his mind with a sense of inferi-|restored the almost expiring spirit of Ma-|/soul will follow you.” 
jority ; hesitating, he approached the lady, |! tilda. 


has no control over the soul, except that 


nothing to thee but change thy body into 
pearl, neither can he, nor dare he in this 
place offer thee the slightest insult ; and 


the words of the Koran, ‘ be not grieved 


for God is with us.’ ”’ 


existed, and was on the point of inquiring, 


rushed into the palace—they as soon sub- 





two families, who had so of fought in el 


virtuous Matilda was gone ! 
left distracted. 





or his evil genit had taken this advantage, 
land swept her away. 


choly, and his healil was v isibly declining. 
|| Both day and night he had wandered a- 





and inform) jmongst the orange groves of the silve || fantastic avenues, 
castle, calling on ber name, but not!.ing! 
visit, was to be seen except the ball of tire, || pearls 
take this in- from some reports affecting Morterio’s'|which was the terror of the inhabitants. 
stantly, (undoing a talisman from her arm)|/character, which, as a f:ther should do, 1 


jumimated, 


talisman, and for one you are compara-|li 


father in my hand, and all will be well. —|'the tiame of Roderic. 
He then ran to a stone chest, which he no| sword, found the ring, and the door open- 


seized the sword out of the! 


to parley—there 1s thy daughter, give her 


* To thee !—no !—never will! submit my} which is much augme: 
blood to be united with that of a conquer-|/sword and the table of Selomon, but the 
and an unbeliever!” @** Then} Spirit will not obey him uniil the eclipse 


‘¢ Matilda, take care of that talis-'|¢er to fear, 
man, bind it round thy arm, and he can//a considerable time, 
only take possession of our bodies ; he!| was retarded. and he vibrated up and down 


it cannot go far from the body ; he can do} 


whenever (now art touched by mortal. thou 
wilt regain thy former person. Remember 


Matilda, leaning on her lover’s arm, hac}/ will find 
now arrived at the palace of Movterio, 
who began to hope that his brother still]jof Conference, where you will also find 


when Matilla withdrew to arrange her}! 
dress, but no sooner did she leave the//dies the moment you touch us. 
protecting arm of Morterio, than the wa-!) you open that door, allow the licht to come 
ters of the Darro rose in a torrent and 


sided, but the beaatiful, the fascinating, | 
Morterio was 
He upbraided himself for} 
jnot returning the talisman, as there wae| grand, and magnificent, far surpassing : ny 
every reason to suspect that the magician 


convulsive agitalion—** Y our presence has} follow the point of your sword—it is now 


ithe sword of direction to the mortal body 
\jof the magician, having been dipped im 

|| his blood. As soon as you come to a ring, 
|raise up the door, and ‘the water will rash 
in; but stand oat of the way of the oper 
ture, and let the red flame pass yor Pies is 
Morterio, by his 


ied with ease. ‘The water then rushed 
\idown with tremendous noise, and after if, 
ithe execrated fiame of Koderic. The 
\voice of Haygag now end, ‘Welceme, 
jbrother! this night the planet of Rederic 
lis eclipsed by wine, aad at that time only 
can | appear on earth, but not out of the 
bounds of this place, neither can | make 
myself visible. Roderic’s chief power 
rests in his having got possession of the 
magnet of Mabomet. by which he has 
command over the Spirit of the Waters, 
ited by our father’s 





lis off his planet, therefore we must be 
|speedy : that chasm goes past the centre 
of the earth, leap down and fear not, my 
Morterio, a strat 
and kept falling for 


when his velocity 


sprang in, 


which 
brother's voice now 
My soul can go no further. You 
have now arrived at the bottom of the 
zxreat inhabited ocean, follow your sword, 
and strike at every one who dares lo Come 
|too near you—but beware of the Seif min 
jsoyai Allah, as soon as it crosses yours, it 
will be wielded by an invisible hand. You 
me in the stone chest, which 
stands as it did in my Bibalmazar, or Place 


' . . . , ' 

juntil his sword pointed at a doer, 
steadied him. His 
said—‘* 








your loving and beloved Matilda with her 
father—we will all regain our former bo- 
When 








gradually on your sight, lest it affect your 
lleyes. I have every reliance on your cou- 
jrage, and now may our holy prophet pre- 
serve you.” The door opened throucha 


lrock—the scene was dazz! ingly light 





thing which could possibly exist on the 


e at the earth. On a bank of searlet 





For a length of|coral there stood the silver costle of hi 
no misunder-|itime he could hear no tidings of his love ;| brother in a world of water—civersified 
his fiery temper had given way to melan- | aquatic trees and plants of various hues 


jjloaded with unknown fruits and flowers 
|| we re waving in luxuriant abundancee—-ihe 

bewildering splendour, were Inid with 
| and shells of ex cquisite lustre—ilis- 
ltant hills of prismatic crystal and varie- 


One night the place was remarkably adi ated coral encompassed the scene—anc 
It was occasioned by two balls, || 
promise, therefors, for Matilda, as I hope one above the other. The lower one was! ged foundations of islinds whose umm 

that if aryoun-| |more brilliant th: an any ever yet seen—jlreached the terrestrial world, A! ove 
‘i ple: want ideas or reports respecting them-|,the other was of a dark red colour. Mor- | this brit int watery atmospherewhich was 
that |terio kept on his sabre, ans also buckled |fimperyious to the lead of the marine tra- 


lata gre: ter distance siill, stood the rug- 


{| 


ep were seen 


leading to grottus of 


con his rapier, and repaired to the spot iveiler, the natives of the de 


He had scarcely laid his hand on the hilt, Jeach other. so that they may have an op-| 


when a misshapen monster of aman sprang) portunity for mutual ex: *nipation, I am an|'swimmer, to try the depth of the lake, o jand ehitering hike stars- numerous group 
out of the lake with a sword in his hand, ‘old soldier, and consider this one of the||perish. No sooner did he plange into the-jof en himadieal females addressed Morterto 
Which Morterio immediately rec agawcd to) lprin ‘ipal articles of te treaty.”’ To this, water than he was surrounded hy. the ra-jon his approach to the castle, some of 
be the Seif min soyuf ANah of his broth: re | He weras readily consented, as for any rea-|diance of the lower light, and the well-jthem evidently 4 versonifving his love 
“Thou Saracen revicide,” * cried the mon- json there was for Matilda « »xplaining he r+! known yoire of his brother was heard :-— it was beyond the power of the magician 
ster, * thow Mahometan doe, throw down!!self, he know by her virtuous planet it was/|‘* Morterio, cive, or the red flame will be jto find a torn so beantitel ds Mitiila--two 


that talisman, or thou perishest on the /annecessary. and for Morterio, bis faults! {upon you, and burn you to ashes.” ‘I by 
Hi: y-jired flame came ¢ 


spot! — ** Indeed,’ replied Morterio, |lay in his head and not in his heart. 
**to receive a present from a lady andigag hal commenced a le iter to his bro-|) 
throw it away so soon—no, beast, I keri wwilther Morterio, who resided at a short dis-{, 
thee, thou art Roderic the miscrennt, and! iItance, when in a moment he « 


with a determination, being an excellent 


flown hike liehtnine, 
Morterio was im 
voice continued: * The ema will er 


tasted up in} H iJable you to live in water, cive on, an 


merse’d—his brother’s 


jin the ir ereen element sporting like ! 


cavaliers next pre ended tuey had al 


butiif ir of honour to settle. and reanested his 


‘ 


presence to sec fair play: he drew 
sabre with bis left hand, and peremptoril; 
1! told them to stand ine hunting horse 


































































SES MINE AS, 


eae ee ee : , = 
now appeared in view, but nothing couldljand was recommended by the faculty to! on condition that he was to live in the alms-| 
divert his attention until he arrived at the! take a voyage to the Mediterranean with | house, where there were two of his old 
Biblacha, er first gate of the castle. There, bis father. On'their return, the ship was messmates. But he did not long survive. 
hung the magnet of Mahomet, a massy bar|/ wrecked in the night, with many others, |He was nearly eighty years of age. ‘ ~ 
of polished steel, appearing ready to de-}/on the coast of Cornwall; the captain’s | had reserved a small summer-house which 
ecend and crush to atoms any one who'!,son, and one or two more, were swept off| had a view of his cottage, where he some-|| 
dared approach. [t was unpossthte to see! the deck and shrouded in the deep before | times retired for meditation. One da not 
all on board, except||coming home as usual, he was song ai- 
sword of direction pointed to a certain!'the commander, perished. The ship anditer. They found bim dead t He was in 
place, which induced bun suppose it\cargo being his own, he went to Londonja praying attitude, and had his will before 
was supported there. He tlaing his keen-|\to recover the part msured, but unfortu- | him; by which he left £200 and his sum- 
edged sabre at the spot, when the magnet! nately the principal underwriter was bank-|| mer-house to his old messmates, and £600 
fell with the reverberating sound of thun-|j rapt, and the whole sum he received was among Six of their grand-children. It also} 
der, and now the most horrid sounds and|| £400 out of more than £4,000. This) appeared by a memorandum, that he had 


imprecations were heard in all parts of the||double catastrophe sunk too deep, lay too | given upwards of £1,000, unknown to any 
castle. With the nerve of a lion he en-| heavy, on the spirits of his wife for the’ one, to persons in indigence, whose cir- 


: } <3 . | _ « ‘ ai ith . 
tered, and was again assailed bv females||balm of his philosophy to cure,—but a! cumstances he became acquainted with by 


yu2 

















by what it was suspended ; bu: Morterto’s||the ship broke up : 


dog alive; | am almost ruined; | have 


lost £50 ‘this moruing.—S. How, how 
man, f never knew ‘you had so much to 
lose "—P. Oh, It ts always my luck, al- 
ways unfortunate—a heavy loss, a dead 
loss.—S. (sympathetically) But how hap- 
pened it’—P. Why, last week | bought 
a volume of plates at a sale for forty shil- 
lings; and as they were in the way of 
Lord G——’s collection, | offered them 
to him.—He appointed to call this morn- 
ing—-! went—his Lordship was engaged, 
and | sat down in the anti-room. I had 
resolved to put a good five pounds pro- 
fit on, and began looking over the prints, 
that | might see where to insist on their 
value. It struck me that they looked 
better than before, and | determined to 





more beautiful than ever, who welcomed|tear was never seen on the cheek of Wil-| being in the alms-house. 
him, and wished to embrace him. He} liamson himself. With the 400 pounds he, 
kept them off at sword’s point, and passed}! bought a cottage near the sea, with a gar-| 
them, when one and all assumed the most|iden, some waste ground, and a right of; 
hideous forms. At this moment the sword || common. He had fortitude to accommo-|) 
of Mahomet crossed his—the most anxious! date hinself to all circumstances, and be-'| 
tnoment in his lite—as all and every one)|ing of a robust frame, though upwards of 
he hald most dear depended now on cou-! fifty years of age, with fishing and the gar-| 
rage. The appalling horrid sounds in-| dea. he could procure all the necessaries 
creased—the conflict was begun—Morte-||of life. His attendants were a Newfound-/ 
rio made a lonnge at the place where he} land dog, and an ass with which he used | Massacre of Glenco.—The belief that 
imagined the boy was, and missed it ; but!|for years to carry his fish to the next town ; | punishment of the cruelty, oppression, or 
his aim had nearly proved fatal, as his ene-|)and let him catch ever so few he never) misconduct of an individual descended as 
my only slizhily guarded it. Happily his| got less than two shillings, though how-! 4 curse to his children, was not confined 
antagonist’s sword was not well directed,|/ever large his quantity, his customers al-|i+9 the common people. The late Colonel 
or infallibly he would have been impaled. || ways got them at the same rate ;—no per-| Campbell, of Glenlyon, retained this be- 
Morterio had been taught some desperate ||sua-ion could induce him to take more ‘| fief through acourse of thirty years inter- 
manceuvres by a christian, which he was! his wife, he said, thought it was plenty.)| -ourse with the world. He was grand- 
now resolved to put in practice. Keeping||and when she died, which was ten years! coy of the Laird of Glenlyon, who com- 
his body in the same direction, and draw-|after, he would never take more than one! manded the military at the massacre of 
ing his left foot imperceptibly up to his, shilling. The produce of his garden War! Glenco, and who lived in the Laird of 





THE GLEANER. 























- So we'lllive, 
And pray, aod sing, and tell old tales, and laugh 

At gilded buttertlies, and hear poor rogues 

Talk of Court News; and we'll talk with them too, 
W ho loses and who wins; who's in and who's out: 
And take upon us the mystery of things, 

As if we were God's Spies. SwAKsPRrarn. 








ask ten pounds for them! Well, Sir, } 
waited and waited till almost tired ; and I 
said to myself, By G—, I won’t waste my 
time so long for nothing, for any Lord in 
Christendom,—I'll ask fifteen pounds !! 
Another half hour passed, and I got so 
mad, that | swore to myself i’d ask thirty, 
and | had made up my mind to this when 
iT was called in. Tis Lordship was in a 
| desperate good humour, and behaved so 
kindly, that when he inquired the price, 
| plumped it at once fifty pounds!!! 8, 
And so by your greed you lost your 
purchaser? P. No, d—n it; he gave 
me a cheque for the money in a moment 
without haggling—I might just as easily 
have got a hundred—but | am always un- 
lucky ! 


PT gal 
} Rustic Intrepidity.—It happencd in this 
town, (Alnwick,) more than forty years 





right, he made a feint as if to strike low on/sold on the spot. It was a sweet, sooth-|!Gjenco’s house, where he and his men 
the outside of his adversary’s sword. This'jing, romantic situation. He had neither|| were hospitably received as friends, a 
was guarled ; Morterio threw in his left) lock nor bolt about his house or garden, | fortnight before the execution of his 
side, and seized the sword wrist of his/! and in his absence, whatever any person} orders. He was playing at cards when 
adversary with his left hand. His enemy || took, the money was left upona table in| the first shot was fired, and the murderous 
vaye an agouized how}, assumed his real) the house. His person and property were | <cene commenced! In 1771, Colonel 
shape, and made a similar grasp at Morte-| held in such reverence, that neither the! Campbell was ordered to superintend the 
rio’s sword arm; but he had too much ofjone nor the other was ever known to be) execution of a marine condemned to be 
the lightning of his fither in him, as he! injured, In the course of time, the ground} .pot, 
turned his sword of direction behind his) near him got highly cultivated, and al 
back, stabbed the beast to the heart, and || neighbouring gentleman bid bim £3,500) 
then threw upon the fleor the yelling, dy- for his purchase, but ne arguments could] 
inz, dead Roderic, the miscreant. His first! induce him to sell; as he said, what is to 
care was to wring the sword out of his! become of my ass then ! 

death grasp. ‘The horrid sounds now} 
ceased, andl were succeeded by the softest}| 


A reprieve was sent, but the whole 
ceremony of the execution was to proceed 


with a cap over his eyes, prepared to re- 
iceive the volley. It was then he was to 
be informed of his pardon.—No person 
The first time I saw him was in the|}was to be told previously ; and Colonel 
testi middle of August. 1 was shooting on the||Campbell was directed not to inform 

Morterio immediately repaired!) ooh when he passed me walking very |even the firing party, who were warned 
tothe Bibalmozar, where he found his! jowly by the side of his ass, which hav|jthat the signal for firing would be the 
Matilda with her father and his brother.) 4 Gnall empty hampers on its back. The || waving of a white handkerchief. When 
Not to dwell on the distressing scene OF|| .voning was serene, and the sky uncom- Nall was prepared, and the clergyman had 
which succeeded, suffice it) monly clear; the few solitary trees on the {leftthe prisoner on his knees in momentary 

that he quickly restored them. Now the) distant heizht were more observable than! expectation of his fate, and the firing party 
I Wandering homewards, 11 were looking with intense expectation for 





music. 


the ecstacy 


yeice of the prophet Mahomet was heard Tie seid.dew. 
— Haygag, thou must leave the magnet, }, : 
for with it thou wilt have more power than), of a hill, leaning on astick, and look-jjim bis pocket for the reprieve, and in 
mortal man should be possessed of—take! ing stedfastly at something on the ground. pulling out the packet the white handker- 
nothing but thine own, and I will transport) when | came up I beheld Williamson, in| chief ‘accompanied it, which catching the 
thee to the place from whence thou came. deep thought, with his ass stretched onjeyes of the party, they fired, and the 
Then purity the castle by fire, for the cas-) the earth. “Tt had fain qutetly down, look- unfortunate prisoner was shotdead! The 
tle of my Tareck Ebn Zarka is defiled by ed at its kind master, and cied of old age. ||paper dropped through Col. Campbell's 
infidels—nent build a palace for the resi- He was still gazing atthe bedy. ‘ Ah,’ |fingers, and clapping his hand to his fore- 
dence of Morterio and Maiilda, fit for thell.oi4 he: “many atime thv milk has che-| head, he exclaimed, “ The curse of God 
future monarchs of Granada.” The cas-|| ined my poor wife!” Uasked him if thejand of Glenco is here! J am an unfortu- 
tle rose quickly through the water—the}, .. j “Yes,” said he, * and go nate ruined man!” He instantly quitted 
earth closed, and left it in its former situa-|j; . my wife, and so are my sons, and so isfthe parade, and soon after retired from 
tion. Haygag strietly followed the desire} iy dog, aud so is every relation and eve-|the service. ‘This retivement was not 
of Mahomet, by melting down the castle, ry fread Of atid id this work |” Heljthe result of any reprimand on account 
and building in its place the Alhambra,|\:) ined his head, and with a serene look }of this unfortunate afiair, as it was known 
which at this day stands in Granada, an} \¢¢ emphatic tine. said * well!”’ as if heyto be accidental. The impression on his 
evidence crea and the wonder had determined on something. From his|)mind, however, was never effaced. Nor 
of the work 


ass was dead. 








untit-the erimimal wes upon his knees; 


saw a person standing on the road, on the ||the signal, Colonel Campbell put his hand} 


THE OLD FISHERMAN 
Some vears ago, in aremote part of 
England, there lived and died an excellent 
iiman. In his youthful years be had 
deen in the sex-faring way, and command- 
ship of his own, in which he encoun- 
teved many dangers and privations, and 


with which he had visited most parts of |/his last look at the poor animal, and he 
He was married, and had two||said, “* Ay, many a day have thou and I 


13 
> glove. 


«ons; he had been well educated, and 


rum an intimate knowledge of the world,|jhath drenched our backs; then looking 
strong mind, he was able toj[steadily at each of us, he thanked me, and 
pwalked away. When standing on the road, 
he had “reselyed to sell his cottage and 
eng Next day he did so, and depo- 
Isited part of 


ulded ww a 
-peak on any anbject. and to converse in 
snany languages. His eldest son died con- 
sumptive at the age of twenty, and the 
Nher took i] when about the same age 





simple though eccentric mode of lite, and 
extensive knowledge, and useful advice, 
on many points of the greatest conse- 
Hquence, he was justly esteemed by the| 
whole neighbourhood. | inquired how 1) 
Jcould serve him. He only requested Ij 
would get leave of the proprietor of the 
eround to bury the ass near the spot.— 
This was soon done, as the gentleman 
\lived at no great distance. [| saw himgive 


{ 





travelled together, many a pitiless storm 





is the massacre, and the judgment which 
the people believe has fallen on the de- 
scendants of the principal actors in this 
tragedy, effaced from their recollection. 
They carefully note, that while the family 
of the unfortunate gentleman who suffered 
is still entire, and his estate preserved in 
direct male succession to his posterity, 
this is not the cas® with the family, pos- 
terity, and estates of those who were the 
principals, promoters, and actors in the 
black affair.—Stewart’s Sketches of the 
Manners, Sc. of the liighlanders. 
~_ 

Aheavy Loss. —P 9 picture-dealer, 
met S in the street one day, and the 
following conversation ensued :—S. You 
look deplorably sad, what is the matter 














the money with the parish, 


with you ?--P. Oh, | am the uoluchiest 


ago, that a very severe frost set in on a 
Saturday evening, and next day, in the 
afternoon, several boys got upon the river 
while the ice was but weakly frozen, im- 
mediately opposite the castle. Under one 
of them, a cebbler’s son, fourteen years 
of age, the ice gave way, and he hung by 
his arms nearly in the micdle of the river. 
—The alarm given by the other boys 
soon brought a number of persons to the 
place, but no ong durst venture near. the 
unfortunate boy, and an hour elapsed be- 
fore proper ropes could be procured and 
stretched across the river.—T he boy was 
jthen extremely henumbed with the severe 
cold, and when the rope was brought in 


it, he was raised almost above the ice, 
but his hold suddenly giving way, he 
dropped down, and had very nearly sunk 
beneath the hole. This so terrified him, 
that he could never again be prevailed 
upon to attempt the rope. Amongst the 
‘persons assembled were the boy’s father 
land brother. The father would have 
| precipitated himself upon the ice, but he 
was forcibly withheld ; and the brother, 
a young man who could swim well, 
\jstpped off part of his clothes, and the 
ijice being broken from the side with poles, 
i;he went into the water to attempt reach- 
ing his brother, but so intensely severe 
was the cold, that he was utterly incapable 
of making any impression on the ice, and 
jwith some difficulty he was dragged out, 
jand laid almost insensible upon the bank. 
iThe boy from the first had cried out most 
distressingly for assistance, but he had 
now become so enfeebled that his voice 
}was rapidly fiuling, and it was evident that 
in a short time he must sink beneath the 
ice. At this peried the son of a neigh- 
houring miller, celebrated for the pos- 
session of extraordinary agility and athletic 
powers, which, hitherto, had only been 
jjemployed in lew combats and alehouse 
ibrawls, happened to come in view of the 
people at the river side, and curiosity ip 
an ihstant brought him amongst them. 
Breathless and silent he eyed the scene 
around him--the boy in feeble wailings 
ipresazing his approaching enad—the fa- 
ither held fast, and uttering the most heart- 
rending expressions of distress--the bro- 
ither, half naked and half perished, stretch- 
ed upon the bank. In an instant; and 
[without uttering a word, he kicked the 
‘shoes from his feet, threw off his hat, 
vcoat, and ‘waistcoat, and in a moment 
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contact with hum, and he had laid hold of 
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dashed into the hole 
been broken, and reaching theredge, he 
raised both his arms over the ice, and 


with ambidexter blows beat it down and|/ander will give you liberty on the spot.” 
swam in through the aperture almost with|)Scarcely had he spoken, when he was 


unobstructed facility. From his first com- 
ing up and stripping, the crowd had viewed 


him with silent wonder, and on his passing|/subdue this handful of brave men, who 


through the ice, not a whisper escaped 


the ice had ifellow-countrymen,” exclaimed Rapate 


1, 
“cease your resistance. You have con- 
ducted yourselves with honour, and Alex- 


struck by two musket balls, and fell dead 
on the spot. The artillery alone could 


tation, though unacquainted with the real 
value of the book. Being desirous, how- 
lever, of information with respect to the 
nature of the purchase he had made, he 
jwent to an eminent bookseller, and in- 
/quired what he would give for such a book: 


! . . 
jthe bookseller replied, seventeen guineas. 


|them.”” > 

| Joseph I. of Germany.—When Joseph 
ithe Second, uncle to the present Emperor 
of Germany, was at Paris, he derived 
jmuch gratification from surveying such ob- 
jects as were worthy a stranger’s obser- 
‘vations, without the pageautry of royalty, 





from any one, the attention of all being/jallied army. The batteries opened their 
held in dumb suspense. But when he}ifires, and broke the squares ; while caval- 
was seen to reach the boy, and seizing|iry rushed among them, scattering death 
one arm, to raise him half out of the wa-|jand disorder around. 
ter, a spontaneous and universal shout of|iternative but to yield ; and as they defiled 
triumph burst from the gazing crowd, and before the Emperor Alexander, he com- 
continued without intermission as he re-||plimented them on their heroic conduct. 
turned through the broken ice, guiding ae f 
the boy with one hand and himself with!) 4 Female Warrior.—At the attack of the 
the other. Both were quickly on the! Vjzie, | directed a soldier to stay behind 
bank, and while shaking the wet from|ito take charge of the men’s knapsacks, 
himself, observing the people to gather||which they had thrown off to be light for 


maintained the contest against the whole |Mr. Beauclerk, actuated by principles of||or the attendance of bis courtiers. Walk- 


istrict justice and benevolence, went im-| ing into a colfee-house of great repute, at 
mediately to the person who sold hint the!/2n early hour one morning, he politely re- 


book, and telling her that she had been 


There was no al- jmistaken in its value, not only gave her 
ithe additional thirteen guineas, but also 


generously bestowed a farther gratuity 
upon her. This anecdote is recorded 
with the greatest satisfaction, as it dogs 
justice to the memory of acharacter, late- 
ly conspicuous among us for erudition and 
talents. 

> 





out of curiosity around the boy instead of||the advance up the hill, as | did not wish 
carrying him away, he uttered an indignunt)|to expose him to danger on account of his 
exclamation, and tumbling down half aj wife and family. He obeyed his orders, 
atozen of them that were to his way,||bat his wife, believing herself not includ- 
snatched up the boy, placed hun across}/ed in these injunctions, pushed forward to 
his shoulder, ran off to his own father’s||the assault. When the enemy had been 
house at a short distance, and had him) driven fromthe third redoubt, | was stand- 
instantly stripped and put into his own) ing giving some directions to the men, and 
bed. preparing to push on to the last redoubt, 
“> when | found myself tapped on the shoul- 

Gustavus Adolphus, king of Sweden,jider, and turning round, | saw my Ama- 
happening at a public review to have some|jzonian friend with her clothes tucked up 
dispute with Colonel Seaton, an officer in}jto her knees, and seizing my band, “ Well 
his service, gave him a blow, which the|/donie, my Highland lads,” she exclaimed, 
latter resented so highly, that when the||‘‘ see how the brigands scamper like so 
field business was over, he repaired to the||many deer!” ‘*‘ Come,”’ added she, “ let 
king’s apartment, and demanded his dis-j\us drive them from yonder hill.” Onin- 
charge, which his Majesty signed, and the|/quiry, | found that she had been in the 
Colonel withdrew ; not a Word being said|jhottest fire, cheering and animating the 


on the subject by either party. Gustavus, 


however, having coolly considered the|| was as active as any of the surgeons in as- 
matter, and being informed that Seaton in-jjsisting the wounded.—Steward’s Sketches 


tended to set out the next morning for 
Denmark, he followed him, attended by 
an officer and two or three grooms. When 
his Majesty came to the Danish frontiers, 
he left all his attendants except one, and 
overtaking Seaton on a large plain, he rode 
itp to Him, saying, ** Dismount, Bir: ¢ 
you have been injured | acknowledge ; | 
am therefore now come to give you the 
satisfaction of agentleman ; for being now 
out of my own dominions, Gustavus and 
you are equal. We have both, I see, pis-| 
tols and swords : alight immediately, and 
the affair shall be decided.” Seaton, re-} 
covering from his surprise, dismounted, 
as the king had already done, and falling 
on his knees, said, “ Sire, you have more 
than given me satisfaction, in condescend- 
ing to make me your equal: God forbid 
that my sword should do any mischief to 
so brave and gracious a prince. Permit 
me to return to Stockholm, and allow me 
the honour to live and die in your ser- 
vice.” The king raised him from the 
zround, embraced him, and they returned 
m the most amicable manner to Stock- 
helm, fo the astonishment of the whole 
court. 
_ 


Parisian Youth—When the allied ar- 
mies were approaching Paris, in the year 
1314, a column of five thousand men were 
detached from the capital to escort anim- 
mense convoy of ammunition, and a hun- 
dred thousand rations of bread, for Bona- 
parte’s army. It was intercepted by the 
allied forces with great superiority of 
numbers. Pressed and charged on all 
sides, the French column formed itseL 
into several squares, and opposed the most 
courageous resistance. It consisted mere- 
ly of young soldiers and national guards, 
but nothing could intimidate them. The! 
squares continued to fire as they marched: 
braving the charges of the cavalry, re- 
jecting every summons on the part of the 
Russian officers, and refusing to lay down 
their arms, in spite of the most vigorous 
attacks. It was in vain that Colonel Ra- 
patel, a French officer in the Russian ser- 
vice, advanced dlone to end this useless 
struggle. ‘The French troop, though sur- 
rounded and despairing of escape, wished 
at least to die with glory. “ Friends and 

















men; and when the action was over, she 


of the manners of the Highlanders. 
~> 

Eastern Policy.—Many complaints had 
been preferred by young Armenians and 
Persians to the Chan of Erivan, that fa- 
thers woyld not give,them their 
in marriage unless for a considerable sum,) 
which they could not pay down immedi- 
itely, according to the custom of that 
country. The demands of the fathers 
were so exorbitant, that it was not in the 
power of the lovers and their relatives te 
comply with them. This cupidity, which 
was both prejudicial to the welfare of so- 
ciety, and tyrannical in Yegard to the 
young people, of course required a check: 
the Chan, therefore, adopted an expedient 
which did him honour, and gained him the 
thanks of both sexes. He caused it to be 
proclaimed in all the places in his govern- 
ment, that each of them should send him 
the finest of its unmarried females for his 
seraglio, with several penalties in case of; 
disobedience or concealment. This com- 
mand, together with the report purposely 
circulated, that spies had been sent out 


so alarmed all the fathers that they imme- 
diately began to look out for husbands for 
their dauzhters, to save them from being 
sacrificed to the lusts of the Chan. In our 
own town of Wagarschapat two hundred 
couple were married in the space of 24 
hours, without any other witnesses than 
the priests ; and such too was the case in 
other places.— Memoirs of Artemi. 
—s ° 

Topham Beauclerk.—When the splen- 
did folio edition of Caesar’s Commentaries, 
by Clarke, published on purpose to be 
presented to the great Duke of Marlbo- 


with it, which, however, was not the fact, | 


French Gaiety —In the campaign os 
1812, a distinguished general officer of the 
French army was severely wounded in the 
leg. ‘The surgeons, on consulting, de 
clared that amputation was indispensable. 
The general received the intelligence 
with much composure.- Among the per- 
sons who surrounded him, he observed 
his valet-de-chambre, who showed by his 
profound grief the deep share which he 
took in the melancholy accident. “ Why 
do you weep, Germain ?”’ said his master, 
smiling to him. Itis a fortunate thing for 
you: you will have only one boot to clean 
in future.” 





>: 

Husband and Physician.—A loving hus- 
band once waited on a physician to request 
him to prescribe for his wife’s eyes, which 
were verysore. ‘ Let her wash them,” 
said the doctor, ‘“‘ every morning, with a 
smal] glass of brandy.’ A few weeks af- 
ter, the doctor chanced to meet the hus- 
band. ‘* Well, my friend, has your wife 
followed my advice?” “She has done 
every thing in her power todo it, doctor,” 
said the spouse, “ but she never could 


«get the glass higher than bermouth,”” 


a 

Luxury of the Age—Some years ago, 
Dr. Warner happened to be in a station- 
er’s shop, when a member of the house 
of Commons came in to purchase a hun- 
dred of pens for six shillings. When be 
was gone, the doctor exclaimed, ‘“‘ Oh! 
the luxury of the age! Six shillings for a 
hundred pens! Why it never cost me 
sixpence for pens in all my hfe.” That 
is somewhat very surprising, doctor,” says 
the stationer, ‘‘ for your writings are very 
voluminous.” ‘1 declare,” replied the 
doctor, ‘‘ | wrote my Ecclesiastical His- 
tory, two volumes in folio, and my Disser- 
tation on the Book of Common Prayer, a 
large folio, first and corrected copies, 
with one single pen: it was an old one 
before I began, and it is not now worn out 
that I have finished.” 

‘This relation was spread about, and the 
merits of this pen esteemed so highly, 
that a certain Countess begged the doctor 
to make her a present ef it: he did so, 
and her ladyship had a gokl case made, 
with a short history of the pen wrought 
upon it, and placed it in her cabinet of cu- 
riosities. 

> . 

Peter the Great.—Peter the Great caus- 
ed many foreign books to be translated in- 
to the Russian junguage, and among others, 
‘* Puffendorff 's Introduction into the States 
of Europe.”” A monk to whom the trans- 





rough, was sold at the sale of Mr. Topham! 
Beauclerk’s library, for forty pennds, it) 
was accompanied witian anecdote re-| 
specting that gentleman's mode of acquir-| 
ing that copy, which deserves to be made! 
public. Upon the death of an officer, who! 
had this book in his possession, his mo- 
ther, being informed that it was of some 


lation of his book was committed, pre- 
sented it some time after to the Emperor, 
who, turning over the leaves, changed 
countenance at ouc particular chapter, and 
turning tothe monk with aw indignant air: 
** Fool,” said he, ‘“‘ what did I orderthee 
to do ?* Is this a translation?” Then re- 
ferring to the original, he showed him a 
paragraph, in which the author had spo- 





value, wished to dispose of it, and being! 
told that Mr. Topham Beauclerk was.a 
proper person to offer it to, she waited 
upon him for thit purpose. He asked 
what she required for it? and being an- 


ken with great asperity of the Russians, 
and which the translator had omiited.— 
‘Go, instantly,” said he, “and execute 
my orders rigidly. It is not to flatier ms 
subjects, that | have this book translated 





quested to have a dish of chocolate. As 
|he had no retinue, and appeared very 
‘simply drest, the waiter surlily replied, 
jthere was none ready: upon whieh the 
|Emperor walked leisurely away, and en- 
tered a house of very inferior note, where 
his request was very diflerently received, 
jand the chocolate prepared with the ut- 
|most expedition. During the time it was 
getting ready, the landlord's daughter ac- 
cidentally came down, and the Emperor, 
struck with her beauty, expressed his as- 
tonishment that she was nof married. ‘The 
Iman informed him that her poverty was 
the occasion of it, as she was tenderly at- 
jtached to a young man, whose father had 
refused his consent, because he coulg not 
give her athousand crowns. Joseph im- 
mediately called for pen and ink, and writ- 
ing an order on his banker for six thou- 
sand livres, put it into the hands of the 
astonished landlord, and hurried out of the 
house to avoid the praises his beneti- 
cence demanded. 


~~ 
Orator Henley and Sir Robert Welpole.-- 





Orator Henley, a distinction he derived 
from his practice of giving public lectures 
on elocution, as he was indebted for that 
of ‘ the zany of the age,” (given him by 


his writings, was the author of a weekly 
publication called ** The Hyp Doctor,” for 
which secret service he had a hundred a 
year. The origin of the ** Hyp Doctor” 
shows the peculiar turn of Henley’s hu- 
mour. Going one morning to Sir Robert 
Walpole, and representing himself as a 
man who could render great service tu 
the state, adding, by way of bint, that i: 
would be wise to employ him; Sir Ro- 
bert declined the offer in very polite terms, 
and Henley left the room, with a threat, 
that ‘he could wield a pen.” On re- 
collection, the minister thought it might 
be politic to stop this writer’s opposition 
by a salary. and called afivr him from the 
top of the stair-case, ‘‘ Hyp! Doctor !” 
promised him his support ; and immedi- 
ately the “ Hyp Dector,” (No. 1.) made 
its appearance. Its purpose was to ri- 
dicule the arguments of an anti-ministerial 
paper, called “* The Craftsman.” 


~— 

Melody and Harmory.—There is not a 
more common anomaly than that of con- 
founding the musical terms harmony and 
melody. By most prose writers they are 
used indifferently ; and all the poets with- 
out exception, seem to consider them as 
synonymous expressions. But harmony 
is as distinct from melody as a combination 
from a succession of any visible objects. 
Harmony is the simultaneous union of two 
jor more concordant sounds, while melody 
consists of a series of sounds so sclected, 
or arranged, asto be agreeable in their 
effect. To talk, therefore, of a haxmeni- 
ous air, or harmontous voice, is to apply to 
the things spoken ofan epithet which has 
no affinity to their nature. A chorus, trio, 
duet, or any composition in parts, may be 
harmonious, but an air, or a voliee, can 
only be melodious; the firstso, by virtue 
of the appreciable and impressive arrange- 
ment of its sounds, afd the second, froin 
the beanty or sweetness of its tones. 
merely as such. 







—_ 

Egregious Bull. —At aé 
a mile from ‘Temple Bar, a coun 
Dr. Lucas, the Irish patriot, spé 
that gentleman as a great orator, said, *t p- 
oh my conscience he speaks with the 
tongue ofan engel ; for, when! heard hin, 
j! thonght the devil was in the man,” 











John Henley, known by the appellation of 


Pope in his Dunciad) to the acrimony of 
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*Tis pleasant, through the loop-holes of retreat, 
To prep at such a world; to see the stir 

Of the great Babel, auc not feel the crowd. 
Cowren. | 
JOURNEY THROUGH FRANCE, 
ITALY, &c. 





Some of our journals have already given 


Holman, a blind Englishman, who actually 
travelled through France, Italy, Savoy, 
Switzerland, Holland, &c. during the 
years 1819-20-21, for the purpose of 0b- 
serving the customs and manners of the in- 
habitants of these countries, and after- 
wards erhibiling them in a book. How- 
ever ecéentric this character may appear 
in the estimation of some, we are no way 
surprised at his undertaking when we re- 
collect the extraordinary talents of Mr. 
Moyes, who, notwithstanding his being 
born blind, gave public lectures, a few 
years.ago, in different parts of Great Bri- 
tain, on Astronomy, during which he ex- 
hibited all the phenomena of the hea- 
vens, in paintings and machinery got up by 
himself, with an accuracy and minuteness 
which were never surpassed by those 
whose faculty of vision was in a perfect 
state. 

The volume now under consideration 
does not add much to our stock of know- 
ledge respecting the countries which our 
traveller visited, But coming before the 
public as the production uf one ‘* who has 
‘ong laboured under a total deprivation of 
sight,” we presume the readers of the 
Minerva m ty be desirous to know some- 
thing of the feelings of a man so pecu- 
hiarly situated, when treading the soil of 
foreign countries. With the view of gra- 
tifying their curiosity, we present them 
with the following extracts.-—Speaking of 
a boarding-house at Paris, where he stop- 
ped about a week to ascustom himself to 
the French language, of which he appears 
to have previously been entirely ignogamt, 


Zh ‘ Pl ’ | 
THE TRAVELLER. ‘In a while I heard at least thirty people 
R around the coach, talking a loud and unin- 
‘telligible gibberish, quite unlike any lan- 
guage of the country which | had hitherto 


lcarriage undergoing an extraordigary and 
‘irregular kind of motion ; the people oc- 
‘casionly opéned the door, and made me 


! 

| . . “sue . 
dates Trom the “Narrative” of James jwere using me for shifting ballast ; I in- 

! 


throwing it from out of hollows, where it 


please some one to come to my assistance. 


heard; soon afterwards | perceived the 


move frem one side to the other, as if they 


ferred thatthey were taking off the wheels, 
with a view of placing the carriage under 
cover. Afterthis | became sensible of a 
noise of water splashing, as if they were 


had collected in consequence of the rain. 
It was in vain.that | endeavoured to gain 
an explanation of my being thus lett be- 
hind in the coach, the only satisfaction | 
could derive was ‘ toute a Pheure,’’ and 
|the convietion that nothing remained for 
|me but to be patient. 

| But patience is more oft the exercise 

, Of saints, the trial of their fortitude.”—Milton. 

‘* At length the motion began to crease, 
and to my great surprise, after an hour’s 
suspense, | heard the horses again attach- 
ed to the carriage ; the passengers re-en- 
tered the coach, and we once more pro- 
ceeded on our journey ! 

** It was afterwards explained to me, 
that these unaccountable proceedings 
arose, on our having arrived on the banks 
of the river Dordogne, which enters the 
Garonne, near Bordeaux, front the neces- 
sity, at this point, of transporting the car- 
riage on a raft for some distance down the 
stream ; that the passengers had crossed 
the river in a ferry-boat, te a coach wait- 
ing for them on the other side, leaving me 
to float down with the carriage on the raft, 
or sink to the bottom, as fate might deter- 
mine ; in short, | found that, while | sup- 
jposed myself sitting in the coach-office 
yard at Bordeaux, I had actually travelled 
four miles by water, without having en- 
tertained the least idea of such an adven- 
ture. Inaquarter of an hour after this, 











he says, 

“On the morning after my entrance in- 
to the family, I rang the bell of my bed- 
chamber, and requested a French servant 
to bring me hot water. In answer to this he 


replied, ‘* toute a Vheure,” with the) 


meaning of which I was, at the time, to- 
tally ignorant. 
an hour, | rang again, and received the 
same reply, ‘* toute alheure,”’ but with 
no better result. | again repeated my ap- 
plication ; it was still ** toute a heure.”’ 
At length, after the elapse of an hour, he 
brought the water. At breakfast, | took 
the opportunity of inquiring the significa- 
tion of this convenient expression, re- 
questing to be informed, whether it im- 
plied tive minutes or an hour, when they 
told me it meant “ immediately.” | could 
not but think, however, as far as my ex- 
perience extended, that the word and the 
action did not, in the present instunce, suit 
each other.”’ 

Leaving Paris, our traveller took the 
road for Bordeaux, where he met with 
the following adventure :— 


our company exclaimed, “ Voila Bor- 


deaux !” 
journey. 


uiately jumped out, leaving me to shift for 
inyself. Of courfe | concluded that we 


iid arrived at the coach-office, and began 


to call out loudly fgr the conducteur t 


After waiting a quarter ofthe thoughts to the eye, was early attempt- 


The sound revived me exceed-} 
iagly, for 1 was become irritable antl im- 
patient, from the length and fatigue of the jknotes. 
At twelve o'clock the coach 
halted, and my fellow-passengers imme- 


we actnallyirrived at the coach-office.” 
—_———___e eee 


LITERATURE. 


ORIGIN OF WRITING AND PRINTING 








pues 
| r . . 
lo write, or, in other words, to express 


ed in Egypt by means of hieroglyphics. 


ithe human body, and even mechanical in- 
struments. As the former were made 
choice of on account of the peculiar pro- 
\perties or quality of the animals, so they 
| are said to have represented similar quali- 

ties in the gods, heroes, or others to whom 
they were applied. 





strange sort of worship ascribed to these 
people. The Supreme Deity was repre- 


hawk ; the hawk was the hieroglyphic o. 
HOsizis ; 


iards, in this way. 





| Chinese method of writing. 








come and assist me in getting out. 


inmediately presented himself, uttered|which are infinite, we employ letters to 
represent articulate sounds, which cem- 
The inferior and wretched 
lected the Whlinited signification of this|jmode of writing among the Chinese, rea- 
I\\dily accounts for the state of their litera- 
jumped out, | should not have known what/iture, and their relative superiority in re- 


, 


the naw svell-known “toate a Pheure, 
ant leftimes* Although | perfectly reco! 
wore avis, what could Ldo?. Had 


step to have taken next, and the rain w 
falling in torrents. There appeared n 


remedy, Dat .o sit patiently until it might {struetion. 


, 


These were figures of animals, parts of 


These images being 
placed in their temples, gave rise to a 


jisented by a serpent with the head of ajj Peter Fin, or a New Road to Brighton, was 


the river-horse of Typhon ; the |This farce is the production of a Mr. 
dog of Mercury ; the cat of the Moon,jJones of Edinborgh. 
&c. But these figures were not confined adaptation from the French, and is found- 
to Egypt: figures composed of feathers, 

** About aine-o’clock in the morning,||were employed to express ideas in Peru : 
being Sunday, the 3ist of October, one of |jand Montezuma received intelligence o ' e 
the invasion of his kingdom by the Span-|]siness im consequence of a magniticent be- 
In Peru, arithmetic quest left him and his daughter, on condi- 
was composed only of different colouredition they never sleep under the same roof; 


The next step in the progress of writ-/}who would, on the occurrence of such an 
ing appears to be the expression of a word|/eveat, be entitled to dispossess his more 
‘by a single mark or letter, which is the|/fortuuate relatives of the fortune from 
They havellwhich he had been disinherited for some 
upwards of 6,000 of these marks, which}youthfal frolics. 
they employ in matters of science. In-jjserved, had nevegyseen the sea, but al- 
He|\stead of using marks to represent words,|iways had an unconquerable desire. to visit 


brought into France from Arabia about 
end of the tenth century. 


and cotton, which, according to the ac- 
counts given by the Jesuits, had been 
practised by the Chinese many centuries 
before printing was known in Europe, 
seems to have been the first step towards 
the introduction of this art te the know- 
ledge of mankind. The invention of| 
cards, which took place about the latter 
end of the 14th century, was an interme- 
diate step between block and Jetter-press 
printing. They were originally painted ; 
but about the year 1400, amode was dis- 
covered of printing them from blocks. 
The books of images succeeded : they 
are likewise printed from blocks, and the 
text is placed below, or on each side of 
the print. 

The bards are said to have carved their 
/ poems on bars of wood, arranged like a 
gridiron. All these, which appear to be 
so many degrees of stereotype printing, 
vaturally prepared the way for letter- 
press ; but the origin and history of this 
invention is involved in so much obscuri- 
ty, that nothing satisfactory either has or 
ican be said as to its introduction. ‘The 
honour of having given birth to it is claim- 
ed by Haerlem, Strasbourg, and Mentz ; 
but the evidence preponderates in favour 
of Strasbourg, where Guttemburg certain- 
ly first used moveable types. It seems 
equally clear that he afterwards carriec 
on the business of printing at Mentz, 
where he was born. The names of the 
other competitors for the honour of this 
invention were, John Faust of Mentz, 
John Mental of Strasbourg, and L. 1. Kos- 
ter of Haerlem. 
When Mentz was taken by the Count of 
Nassau in 1462, Faust and his workmen 





spread over Europe. In Rome it was 
practised in the year 1467, and in Eng- 
land “luring the following year. From 
what we have stated it follows that we con- 
sider stereotype, or those kinds of it usu- 
ally known by the description of block or 
plate printing, to have been anterior to 
letter-press, or printing with moveable 
types. But the great modern improve- 
ments which have been made in stereo- 
type, almost entitle it to be considered as 
a new branch of the art. 
—_—_—_—_——————————— 


THE DRAMA. 


-—Whilst the Drama bows to Virtue’s cause, 
To aid her precepts and enforce her laws, 
So long the just and generous will befriend, 
Aad triumph on her efforts will attend. 

Brooxs. 








LONDON ‘THEATRES, July 12. 
Hay-Market.—An afterpiece, called 


performed for the first tume at this theatre. 
It is an avowed 
ed on the following incidents :— 


Peter Fir is a fishmonger of fortune, 
who never saw the sea, and leaves off bu- 


with a certain cousin, Henry Turtleton 


Peter, as before ob- 


the shores of that element, from which 








-||pose words, 






pect to the arts, which. being imitati 


may be acquired by practice or oral ine 
The art of writing seems to 











he had derived his former consequence in 
trade. An old friend, Mr.-Mo , with 
whom he had planned a trip to Brighton, 
igappoints him, but promises to send a 
ng, man. instead, as Finn’s guide to 
i . Cousin Frederick Gower a- 










is ffiend Harry Turtleton to pass himeel 


dispersed, and the art of printing was thus}j ¢ 









have been known in Greece when Homer||off to Peter ’s substitute, who, 
composed the Iliad and Odyssey ; and cy-jjafter driving the’ ole yrege and bi 
phers, invented in Hi : daughter great partof the in aclo 


carriage round the environs of London, 
lands him in Bedford-square, which Fin 


The mode of impressing figures on silk |fmistakes for Brighton. There the disin- 


herited cousin, introduced under the dis- 
guise of a French nobleman, prevails on 
Veter and Harriet to sleep at his ta 
marine villa, by which means their fortune 
is forfeited ; but on the cousin’s offering 


to share it with the lady, the fishmonger is 
reconciled, and afier 2 venber ie 
sical mistakes, arising from Fin’s suppos- 
ing London to be Brighton, he joins im the 
laugh against himself, and agrees to set off 
with the new married couple on a real vi- 
sit to the marine pavilion. 

As a piece of a gay and bustling charac- 
ter, there is nothing in Peter Fin to cen- 
sure, if there is little which demands un- 
qualified praise. The author never at- 
tempts more than he effects, and at the 
same time does not fail to aflord frequent 
sources of laughter and amusement, . The 
plot is simple, and the action proceeds al- 
ways without languor, and generally with 
decided spirit. It was announced for re- 
petition with general applause. 

. —~—_ 


English Opera House.—A comie opera, 

entitled .2// in the Dark, or the Banks of the 

Elbe, written by Mr. I. Planche, was per- 

formed for the first time on the 10th July, 

and received throughout with decided 

marks of approbation. The following is 

a sketch of the plot :— 

Steinbach considering the conduet of 
Blumenthal, who is paying his addresses 

to his sister Sophia, dishonourable, as he 

supposes him to be deeply involved in 

debts contracted at play, sends him a chal- 

lenge. A meeting in consequence takes 

place, but being interrupted, they fly, and 
in the confusion of the moment each takes 
up a wrong passport. Steinbach takes re+ 

uge at an inn in the village of Miessen, 

where he assumes the name of his anta- 
gonist. Some time after the Barow arrives, 
being told that an officer named Bii- 

menthal-was there, he desires him to be 

sought for, when Steinbach makes bis ap- 

pearance, pursued by the Landwehr 
guard, who have orders from the Com+ 

mandant of the regiment to take into eus- 

tody the officers who had been recently 

engaged in an affair of honour. He is, 
however, opportunely rescued by the Ba- 
ron, who receives his supposed nephew 
with great cordiality, and takes him, toge- 
ther with Madel and Stowp, who are des- 
tined to fill some menial employments, to 
his castle. Steinbach despatches his valet 
Schnell to intercede with the Baron’s 
daughter Rosa, to whom he is attached, 
and to prepare her for the approaching in- 
terview. Blomenthal’s servant has pre- 

viously arrived to announce to Rosa that 
her brother was in the neighbourhood. 
The two valets anticipeting that the eclair- 
cissement would be of rather a violent na- 
ture, make their eseape. The Baron soon 
after arrives, accompanied by his suppos- 
ed nephew, and the embarrassment of 
Steinbach gives rise to a very amusing 
scene. . Madel is sent by Rosa to admit 
her brother and his valet into the park, 
and conceal them until they could arrange 
a plan of future operations. The Baron, 
however, being told by Stoup that Madel 
is letting men into his grounds, supposes 
them to be robbers, and goes in pursnit of 
them with all his servants. Aftera great deal 
of bustle they are taken, and Blumenthal 
explains the matter by saying he had been 
informed by his sister Sophia, whe had ar- 
rived on a visit to Rosa, that a fete was to 
take place in the Baron’s demesne, and 
his curiosity bad made him forgetful of 
etiquette. He introduces himself to the 
Baron under a feigned name, so that the 
fatter has as yet-no suspicion of the real 
state of affairs#~He is, however, soon set 
right by Stoup, who had overheard a con- 
versation which leads him to suppose the 


himself of this circumstance, getsilovers, who had taken an alarm from a 


fetter which the Lagon had lately receiv- 
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ed, intended to elope, "They ate inter- 
cepted by the Baron, and an explanation 


the objects of their affections. 
—o 
ORIGIN OF THE DRAMA, AND ITS 
EFFECTS ON SOCIETY. 


NO. L 

Dramatic poetry has its name from a 
Greek words which signifies to act; be- 
cause in this kind of composition the ac- 
tion i¢ not merely recited, as in the Epo- 
pe, but shows itself in those that repre- 
seat it. The festival of Bacchus gave 
birth to tragedy. The Greeks sacrificed 
a he-goat to that deity; and during the ce- 
remony the people and the priests sang, in 
chorus, hymns which, from the nature 
of the victim, were called tragedy, or the! 
goat song. These hymns were only aly- 
ric chant, in which a kind of monotony 
prevailed, that in the end lulled the as- 
sembly to sleep; and in order to give it 
variety, they introduced an actor, who 
recited something. Thespis was the first 
to attempt this novelty. The recital was 
divided into several parts, to intersect 
the song at different times, and increase 
the pleasure of variety. 

it was soon found that one actor was 
not sufficient: a second was wanted to 
constitute the drama, and make a dia 
logue. Aschylus availed himself of the 
innovation of Thespis, and quickly form- 
ed the heroic drama, or tragedy. He 
introduced two performers, and made them 
undertake an action into which he trans- 
planted every thing of the epic move- 
ment that suited his purpose. He intro- 
duced exposition, plots, unravelments, 
passions, and interests: he gave charac- 
ters, manners, and elocution, to his ac- 
tors; and the chorus, which originally 











. 0 ;. and, what 
pears Tidiculous to us, the 
Romans it was common tonal, ok ac- 
tor deelaim while another performed the 
esticulations. 

The covering for the feet and legs in 
tragedy was the Coihuraus, or buskin 


\oreh higk heels, which raised the stature 


fthe actors. The sandal or sock was 
ifat, andin the cominon way. The names 
of these coverings for the limbs are now 
sometimes made use of to point out the 
two species of the dramatic. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


of the|isented to satisfy his humour. 


THR WINEKV 4. 


ike the musical song. The art of ges-|/his daughter, who, against her will, con-||which he tells us that a projecting chin 
i He wasj/denotes great energy ; a flat chin, cool- 
laid. out for dead, and wrapt up in a sheet|/ness of temper ; a fleshy, double chin, a 
(for he would not be at the expense ofa|sensual disposition ; a sinall chin, a timid 


coflin ;) in his chamber, one ciu!le was 
set burning at his head, and another at his 
feet ; which was the custom of the time. 
His apprentices hearing of the glad tidings, 
hoping to be rid of their penurious servi- 
tude, came to see the joyful spectacle, anc 
supposing him really dead, bean to dance, 
and skip about the corpse. One run into} 


board, brought out the brown loaf; an- 
other fetched the cheese; and a third 
drew a flagon of beer, andebegan filling 
their empty bellies, rejoieing in the ex- 
ectation of future comfort, and of being 





LIFE OF JOHN OVERS AND HIS 
DAUGHTER. 


Before there was any bridge built over 
the Thames at London in England, the 
conveyance was by a ferry, which used 
to carry passengers and goods from South- 
wark to the city by boats. This ferry 
was rented of the corporation by John 
Overs, who enjoyed it for many years. 
Though Overs kept several servants, he 
was of so covetous a «disposition that, to 
save expenses, he would not, even in his 
old age, abate any thing of his usual labour. 
‘rom the time his wealth began to in- 
rease, he placed his money at interest, 
by which, in time, it accumulated so much 
that his fortune was almost equal to the 
first nobleman’s in the land. 

This Charon had one only daughter, 
named Mary. She was pious and beauti- 
ful, and he took care, notwithstanding his 
penurious nature, to have her liberally 
educated ; but when she arrived at wo- 
manhood, he would not suffer any man to 
approach her. A young gentleman, how- 
ever, took the opportunity, when the old 





was the basis of the spectacle, was ren- 
dered its accessary, and served as an in- 
terlude to the action, just as the action 
had fermerly been to thechorus. + 
With schylus, however, t ‘ 
but new born: it was, indeed, well fram- 
ed in all its parts, but-destitute of that po- 
liteness which time and art add to new in- 
ventions. Among the ancient tragic po- 
ets are Sophocles, Euripides, and Seneca.| 
Comedy arose.after tragedy. Inits ber 
ginnings it painted from nature, which re-! 
quires less genius than is necessary to 
draw characters and manners. Among 






fellow was picking up his penny fares, to 
get introduced to her company. The 
first interview pleased well; the second 
better; and the third concluded the) 

While these proceedings were going 
on, the silly rich ferryman, not dreaming 
but that every thing was as secure by 
Jand as they were by water, continued his 
former course. He was of so niggardly a 
disposition that, to save the cost of a fire, 
he roasted, or at least heated, a black 
pudding in his bosom while rowing over 
the water, of which he eat apart, and 








the ancient comic writers, Greece had 
her Aristaphanes. The Romans al- 
so made attempts at comedy before} 
they had any acquaintance with the} 
Greeks ; but they had-only partial actors, } 
to amuse the vulgar, till Platus and Te- 
reuce arose, who carried Latin comedy 
to its highest pitch. 

An operais a drama represented by mu- | 
sic. It was first invented at Venice, and 
afterwards introduced at Paris, by the} 


Abbe Perrin, in 1669. | This kind of dra-| 


ma should necessarily be composed in| 


Imouldy or stale it was; and when he 


verse ; for as operas are sung and accom- 
panied with symphonies, they must be in 
rhyme to be properly applicable to music. 
The theatre among the Romans was a 
large and magnificent place, with | 
portices, covered gulleries, and fine wal 
planted with trees, in which the people 


began. 
first, the scaffold or the scene, which we 
now call the theatre ; second, the orches- 


third, the amphitheatre, 
were masked ; thetr masks were an en- 
tre head like a helmet, having a pointed 
visage, hair, colouring, and a large mantle 
so disposed that it greatly swelled the 
voice. ‘Pe express the alterations of the 


passions, the actor use!'to teke a mask, /jidie, and his body to be laid out; appre=} 


which, when behel! in profile, repre- 
sented joy on one side, md grief on the 
other; and he dexterously turned him- 
self about when necessary. The decla- 
mation of the actor was a kind of singing: 
it had notes as music has, but no characters 


iby taking some of the light. 


tra, which we name the pit; and| 
Ail the actorsjit himself. 
{the rats and mice voluntarily left his 


iheuse, as there were mo crumbs left by 

































ave the remainder to his servants, as 
their dinner. Puddings were then a yard 
for a penny ; and whenever he gave them 
their allowance he used to say, “* There, 
you hungry dogs, you will undo me with 
eating!’’ He would scarce afford a poor 
neighbour the lighting of a candle, lest 
they should in some part impoverish hii, 
He was also 
known to go in the night and scrape upon 
the dunghill, and if he could find any 
bones, he would bring them home in his 
cap, and have them stewed for pottage ; 
and, instead of oatmeal, he would buy the 
siftings of coarse flour, and with this make 
the poor servants their broth.—He bought 
his bread at the market, not caring how 


brought it home, he cut it inte slices, and 


Haid it in the sun, that it might be the 
amused themselves till the performance} 


harder to be eaten. Meat he would not 


It was divitled into three: parts : buy, unless it were tainted, and therefore 


would go further in the family ; and when 
his dog refused it, he said he was a dainty 
var, better fed than taught, and then eat 
He required no cats, for all 


his servants to feed them. It is said that, 
to save one day’s expenses, he first coun- 
terfeited himself sick, and the next day-te 


hending that, whilst his body was abov 
ground, his servants would not be so un- 
atural as to take any food till they 
seen him in the ‘earth, purposing to 
cover the next morning after the c 

was saved aud with this he acquaint 


reed from the hard usage they had endu- 
red. The old man lay quaking to see 
this waste, and thinking he should be 
undone, he could endure it no. longer, 
bufstirring and struggling in his sheet like 


165 


mind ; anda round dimpled chin, plain 
good nature : and when he tvkes in other 
parts of the face, as indicating the same sort 
|of disposition : fleshy checks proneness to 
sensuality ; distended nostrils, proneness 
to sensuility ; _ thick lips, proneness to 
sensuality ; yea, when from the head he 
shows that black hair displays an irrita- 


the kitchen, and, breaking open the cup-| ble temper, and devoid of sensibility at 


the same time ; and that a long neck in- 
dicates gentleness of mind, and a short 
thick one a very bad temper,—we are 
surely led to wander in the regions of 
fancy, rather than in the cool steps of 
philosophy. But Lavater has passed his 
day, and all we seek from the world is 
that half the attention which has been 
paid to his system may be given to crani- 
oscopy, where the principles of the hu- 





a ghost, and taking a candle in each hand, 
was about to rout them for their boldness, 
when one of them, thinking it was the 
devil in his likeness, in amazement caught 
hold of the butt end of a broken oar, and 
at one blow beat out his brains. Thus he 
who thought only to counterfeit death, 
occasioned his own death in earnest ; and 
the law acquitted the epprentice, of the 
act, as the miser was the occasion of it. 

N. Line, the daughter’s lover, hearing of; 
her father’s death, made all haste to join 
her; but alas! in riding quick his horse 
unfortunately threw him, just at his en- 
trance into London, and broke his.neck. 
This, and her father’s death had such an 
effect on her spirits, as to deprive her of. 
reason. The futher, who for his usury, 
extortion, and the sordidness of his life, 
had been excommunicated, was not allow- 
ed christian burial ;. but the daughter, for 
money, prevailed on the friars of Ber- 
mondsey Abbey, in the absence of the 
abbot, to get him buried. When the 
abbot came home, and saw anew eraye, 
he inquired who had been buried there : 
ion being informed, he caused th ly to: 
be taken up, and laid on his own ass’s back 
(for it was the custom of the times for the 
heads of religious houses to ride upon 
asses ;) then making a short prayer, he 
turned the beast’ with his burden out at 
the abbey gates, desiring of God that he 
might carry him to some place where he 
best deserved to be buried. The ass 
went with asolemn pace, unguided by 
any, through Kent Street, till he came to 
St. Thomas-a-watering, which was then 
the common execution place, and then 
shook him off, just under the gallows : 
where a grave was instantly made, and, 
without any ceremony, the body was 
tumbled in, and covered with earth. 
These disasters coming so qnick, and 
being troubled with a number of new sni- 
tors, the daughter retiredinto a choister 
of nuns, and appropriated the money left 
by her father to religious purposes. Near 
to the place where he lived. and where 
she was born, she caused achurch to be 


man soul, in the most consistent and sa- 
tisfactory manner, are explained, and 
much information about human nature 
and character obtained. 

We go on with the sentiments, the se- 
cond genus of faculties, which compre- 
hend the propensities and feelings of the 
mind. 


LOVE OF APPROBATION. 22. 


The organs of this faculty are two, si- 
tuated on the top of the declivity of the 
occiput. 

Dean Swift once observed of an indi- 

vidual, that “he was too proud to be 
vain ;” that is, that he admired himself so 
much for some real or supposed qualifi- 
cation, that others, offended at his pre- 
sumption, denied him thetr approbation 
or applause ; or, he had too much self- 
esteem, which is pride, to precure him 
the high estimation of others, which is 
vanity. Though this is a distinction not 
much attended to, yet there is a real dif- 
ference in the nature and effects of vani- 
ty and pride, as this faculty and the one 
which follows it will exhibit. 
* “Phis love of approbation might be de- 
nominated the faculty of vanity ; for it is 
the esteem and applause of others, which 
it inclines those, in whem it is found; to 
seek. 

If masie be the subject, he"! play on, 

Or cutting coats, or ruling with his tengoe 

The afairs of state ; 

Or adding to the heaps of learzed lore, 

Or capering o'er @ jig brougit vew from France, 

Or with a truncheon marst>ling a parmle.”’ 
The desire is one and the same: it is the 
esteem of others ; and the individuals are 
equally elated with the comparative eclat 
which their favourite themes procure. 

Those in whom judgment does not 
property balance this sentiment are over 
anxious to please others. ‘Uheir locks 
and motions of approval or disupproba- 
tion are narrowly watched, and an anxiety 
excited, the cause of which no one can 
perceive but themselves. This ofien 
leads to silly vanity, which is the love of 
approbation for foolish accomplishments. 
The general results of this faculty, how- 





built and dedicated to the Virgin ; a 
memory of which, and that her name 
might live to all posterity, the people| 
ealled it St. Mary Overs, which title it) 
now bears. London Bridge originated 
from the public spirit of the priests of St. 
Mary Overs. Mary founded a nnnery, 
and endowed it with the monev received 
from the profits of the boats. _ This house 
was afterwards converted into a collese of 
priests, who not only builtthe bridge, bu‘ 
kept it in repair. 


1 


ever, are of an advantageous nature to 
society. It is a powerful stimulus for 
improvement in the various departments 
of arts and science. By it a husband may 
guide his spouse ad libitum sime rive ; for 
as itis most predominant in the sex, then 
other faculties, allowing it to operate more 
fully, so merely by acdressing it, their 
minds and conduct may be directed or re- 
proved. With the parent and teacher, in di+ 
recting and educating youth, its influence 
should never be neglected. {tis long siace 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES, 














Science bas soucht, on weary wine, 
By sea aud shore, each mute and living thine. 
CruMpRrun 








CRANIOSCOPY.. Na. 1V. 














Although we by no mews infend to 
make’ a comparison hettreen eranicecop: 


Quinctilian remarked of the impraveable 
disposition of Youth, ‘“\Puer mihi tite de- 
ur quam laus excitat qnem gloria juvat 
qui victus fleat.””. And this is the faculty 
by which sach sensations can be excited 
in the min! of the scholar. Some youth 
wil suffer more from a frown then 2 blow, 
vad more satisfretion from a smile. of ep- 
ovobation than the largest promises ex. 





commen 


d Phvsidenomy, for auch. wonld po! 


on locking over Lavater’s aplorisins, i. 


hold, vet we cannot helm keine at ‘ revere, 


-vessed cum torvo ‘vultu, by the peda- 
Those in whom both conseien, 
L iousness and the love of approbatien ere 
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strong, seek for ‘honest praise,” and! 


claim praise for what is not his own. 


disturbed countenance in the midst off 
either censure or applause. 


SELF-ESTEEM. 1. 


The organ of this faculty is developed||choir, and the artist has increased the ef-||to be so, the water will be level with the 
on the crown of the head, between thosellfect, by ingeniously interposing a massive|/section of the neck, or rather elevated 
of the love of approbation. ‘This faculty || pulpit, which at once breaks and throws||above it, and forming a concave surface. 
gives the feeling of pride, and, when pow-||out the rays of light. 


erful, makes the individual carry his 
head high, inclining backwards, and ts 
fully caparisoned. 

* With earnest eyes, and round unthinking face, 

Like emyty toy box, valued for its case" 
His expression, tone, and manners, are 
chilling and repulsive. Livery thing} 
about him, and all he does, is of import- 
ance. He is completely, 


* Sie Plame, of amber snutf-box justly vain, 
And the pice camluct of a clouded cane,”” 





And is never more offensive to any than 
another gentleman of equal quality. 

Such is the character produced by this} 
faculty when the retiecting powers are) 
weak, But it would be strange if nature) 
endowed us with a faculty of no other im- 
port or use. I cannot be; and it ts not! 
so; for although it will produce the cox- 
comb when left to its own mfluence, yet, 


os 2 We w ae ~h- > Parr 

when under the guidance of the other!| Che fourth was purchased and car ried to 
powers, it is of considerable consequence!) London by Mr. Edwards, an English gen- 
Remove} tleman. 


1 giving decision of character. 
this faculiy, and you take away individual 
importance entirely ; for when it is fee- 
ble, he 1s disposed to groveling humility, 
wants confidence and resolution. —Inferi- 
ur talents, joined with a strong endowment 
of self-esteem, make a better figure in the 
world, and are often crowned with far 
Licgher success than the more profound, 
with little of its assistance. 

‘Thovgn a gread manifestation of privie 

in general indicative of a weak mind 

eta person may possess it in a great de- 
sree, and have considerable abilities, only 
he will not value himself on trifles, and 
vill endeavour to suppress its undue in- 
‘uence and appearance ; for it is the pre- 
rogative of judgment-o subdue it and pre- 
vent the display it exhibits in the novice. 
When found in men of ability, they value 
themselves upon subjects in which they 
excel. Thus he who possesses the faculty 
f time, conjoined with self-esteem, will 
be proud of his talents as a musician ; he 
who possesses veneration eminently pow- 
erful with it will be proud of his piety ; 
vr when it is conjoined with causality, or 
ideality, he will esteem himself for his 
leep penetration or poetical productions. 
Dven in men of tdent, when over active 
vad energetic,*it is apt to produce great 
ebuse. They cannot rest satished with 
mediocrity, but are disposed to tyranny in 
its different shapes; like the eastern 
despots, they will slay all around to pos- 
sess the thraue themselves ; and in pri- 
vate life it produces an arrogant and su- 
percilious deportment. Pride then does 
not depend, as metaphysicians say, on ac- 

idental worldly circumstances, but on’a 
particular faculty ofthe mind. For aman 
who has self-esteem prominent, will be 
proud whether he be a man of talents or 
a fool; ageneral ora lawyer; a priest or 
a mechanic ; only they will give a differ- 
ent exhibition of it. 

Some go deranged by the undue influ- 
ence of this faculty, or from a disease in 
the organ ; such, an a sort of happy deli- 
rium, faneying themselves to be tran- 
scencant geniusses, kings, or noblemen. 

= 
SCIENTIFIC NOTICES FROM FOREIGN 
JOURNALS FOR JULY. 

Fine Arts.—A Paris Journal gives the 
following particulars coacerning a picture, 
the history of which is perhaps unique i» 
the annals of painting -— 


' 


In 1814, M. Granet, who was 


The subject was left to the choice 








various attitudes. The light proceeds’ 
5 : . . “ | 
from windows in the extremity of the! 





The picture, when} 
finished, was admired prodigiously. M.| 
de Bregsigny, the French ambassador, 
had it exhibited at his house, where it 
daily attracted throngs of visiters. It 
now hangs in M. de Saint Leu’s gallery at 
Rome, 

‘** The most singular circumstance con- 
nected with this picture is, that no less 
than ten copies have been made from it. 
The first was made in 1816. It is nearly 
the same size as the original, and is in 
possession of Lord Cunningham.—The 
second is of smaller size, being only three 
feet by two and a half. It is in the cabi- 
net of the Duke D’Alba, in Spain. The 
third belongs to the King of France, and 
forms a part of the exhibition at the Lou- 
vre ; itis upwards of six feet by five, and 
contains thirty-two figures; it has also 
been copied by several Italian artists. 
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The fifth is three feet by two 
and a half, and is also in London, in the 
possession of Mr. Fayles. The Sixth, 
which is the same size as the original, was 


“« Mr. Granet’s picture representing the| 
feel as much hurt at receiving unmerited || Choir of the Capuchin Church, in the Pi- 
faine, as when denied that which they jjazzc, at Rome, has been purchased by the 
justly deserve. But if conscientiousness is||Duke d’Artois, for the sum of 12,000 
weak, and it powerful, the person is apt)/francs. 
to become a ‘dastardly brageart,’’ and!|then at Rome, received from Naples a 
1 He ||commission to paint a picture, six feet by 
in whem this faculty is naturally very} four. ‘ 
feeble, shows a phlegmatic mind and un-jof the artist, and he determined on the 
Capuchin Church during worship: on the 
right and left the monks are grouped in 


Without cork, or stopper of any kind, the 
water will be retained within the bottle 
by the pressure of the external air: the 
weight of air without the phial being so 
much greater than that of the small quan- 
tity within it. Now let a bit of tape be 
tied round the middle of the bottle, to 
which the two ends of a string may be 
attached, so as to form a loop to hang on a 
nail: let it be thus suspended in a per- 
pendicular manner, with the mouth open 
downwards ; and this is the barometer. 

When the weather is fair, and inclined | 


When disposed to be wet, a drop will ap- 
pear at the mouth, which will enlarge as 
it falls, and then another drop, while the 
humidity of the atmosphere continues. 


~—_- 

Steam Engines in France.—There are 
in France, and particularly in Paris, says 
a French paper, divers establishments for 
the construction of steam-engines. ‘Those 
of Perier and Brothers, at Chuillot, may 
be mentioned. These establishments, 
directed by an able English mechanician, 
are organized and conducted in such a 
manner as to supply annually a great num- 
ber of steam-engines, of the best construc- 
tion, but always on the system of double 
pressure, so useful for the saving of fuel. 
They have at present on hand 25 engines 
of different dimensions and of various 
powers, from 40 to 100 horse power. In 
the excellence of the system, and the 
perfection of the workmanship, the jour- 
nalist assures us, they do not yield to the 
best models of England. France, there- 
fore, which has hitherto resorted to Eng- 
land for these engines, can now supply 
herself from the fruits of her own indus- 








conveyed to the United States by an Ame- 
rican merchant. ‘The seventh, which is’ 
not yet finished, belongs to Count Bulga- 
ri. The eighth is for an English mer- 
chant. ‘The ninth is in the artist's study; 
and the teath, which is six feet by four, 
is supposed to be intended for Prince 
Metternich.” 


~—_>- 

A letter from Rome, dated June 10, 
1822, says, ** The lovers of the Fine Arts 
in England will be rejoiced to hear that 
our young countryman, John Gibson, the 
sculptor, goes on rapidly increasing in 
reputation. He has lately modelled a 
fine basso relievo of Psyche borne by Ze- 
phyrus, as large as life. Sir George Beau- 
mont called the other day to see it; and, 
after commending highly the exquisite 
grace of the figures, and the happy man- 
ner in which the whole object is imagined, | 





try and the exercise of her own skill. 





to 





~— 

London Astronomical Society.—At 
meeting of this society on the 8th of June, 
a letter was read from M. Gausa, respect- 
ing a very simple contrivance for a sig- 
nal, in geodetical operations, which ma: 
be seen at an immense distance. This 
contrivance is nothing more than the com- 
mon reflecting speculum of a sextant, be- 
ing about two inches long, and an inch and 
a half broad, and mounted in such a man- 
ner that it may always reflect the solar 
rays to the given distant point, notwith- 
standing the motion of the sun.—The in- 
strument thus mounted, he calls a “ Heli- 
otrope ;”’ and the reflective light was so 
powerful, that at ten miles distant, it was 
too bright for the telescope of the theo- 
dolite, and it was requisite to cover a 
part of the mirror. At 25 miles, the light 





gave our friend directions to execute the| 
imodel in marble ; and, with a munificence} 


accompanied his orders with the sam of 
seven hundred pounds. Canova, whose 
gigantic powers are only surpassed by his 
noble disinterestedness, and by a desire 
on all occasions to foster rising merit, has 








isach high terms, that all Englishmen of; 
distinction here have thronged the studio 
of Gibson to see it.” 


~~ 

New Philosophical Barometer.—A cor- 
respondent in the London Monthly Maga- 
zine, gives the following description of 
this simple barometer : 

Take a common phial bottle, and cut 
off the rim and part ofthe neck. This 
may be done by a piece of string, or ra- 
ther whip-cord, twisted round it, and pull- 
ed strongly in a sawing position by two 
persons ; one of whom holds the bottle 
firmly in hisleft hand. Heated ina few 
minates by the friction of the string, and 
then dipped suddenly into cold water, the 
bottle will be decapitated more easily than 
by any other means, even than by a guil- 

» 


worthy of so distmguished a patron of art, | 


expressed his admiration of the work in| 


appeared like a beautiful star, even when 
one of the stations was enveloped in fog 
and rain; and at 66 miles distant, it was 
sufficiently powerful as a signal. tn fact, 
the only limit which appears to the use of 
this instrument, is that which arises from 
the curvature of the earth. 
> 

Rice Cement.—A cement may be made 
from rice and flour, which is at present 
used for that purpose in China and Japan. 
It is only necessary to mix the rice flour 


Yuthat state are Very 


shines the greater part of the day : in this 
situation it should not be closely stopt up, 
but a tile or something similar laid on the 
bung-hole to kore out the dust and in- 


sects. At the end of about three months 
(sometimes less) it will be clear and fit for 
use, and may be bottled off. The longer 
it is kept after it is bottled, the better it 
will be. If the vessel containing the li- 
quor is to be exposed to thé sun’s heat, 
the best time to begin making it is in 
April. 

> 
Yest.--Take a small teacup or wine glass 
full of split or bruised pease, pour on it a 
pint of boiling water, and set the whole in 
a vessel all night on the hearth, or other 
warm place: the water will have a froth 
onits top the next morning, and will be 
good yest. Inacold climate, especially 
at a cold season, it should stand longer to 
ferment, perhaps 24 or 48 hours. The 
above quantity made me as much bread as 
two sixpenny loaves, the quality of which 
was very good and light. 
_-_-— 


AGRICULTURAL MEMORANDA, 


> 
Potatoes.—Nothing tends so much to 
the wholesome preservation of that most 
necessary article of food, as lifting them 
from the ground in dry weather, and ei- 
ther earthing them up or housing them, 
and afterwards keeping them as dry and 
free from damp as possible. Many a 
good crop has been lost by inattention to 
this particular. In the season of taking 
them from the ground, if so much rain hag 
fallen as to make the earth adhere to the 
skin of the potato, the digging should be 
left off till the land dry so far as to admit 
of the potatoes rising clean and free from 
wet earth. This precaution is doubly ne- 
cessary in late seasons, when the cultiva- 
tor is forced to fift his crop in a greenish 
and barley ripe state ; the potatoes in 
6 ferment and 
spoil, if not Kept in p: larly @ty titu- 


ations. 


—< 

To render Cucumbers wholesome.—Slice 
cucumbers into a basin of cold spring wa- 
ter, and it will not only make them eat by 
far nfore crisp and fine, but will also ren- 
der them much more wholesome, and ef- 
fectually prevent their rising in the sto- 
mach.—The water will completely ex- 
tract and take away the pernicious juice 
of the cucumber, which as the principal 
cause of their so often disagreeing with 
the stomach. 


—_> , 
Protecting Trees from Frost.—T he sur- 
and most proper method of protecting 
trees from the destructive influence of 
frost, is, without doubt, that which nature 
itself presents, and which requires to be 
only a little assisted by art; that is to say, 
you must deprive the tree, which you wish 
to defend from the frost, of all its leaves, 
at a period somewhat earlier than the time 
when they would deep off themselves. 
The sap then will be less accumulated in 





with cold water, and gently simmer it over 
the fire, when it readily forms a delicate 
and durable cement, not only answering 
all the purposes of common paste, but 
adapted for joining together paper, card, 
&c. in forming the various beautiful and 
tasteful ornaments which afford so much 
employment and amusement to the ladies, 
When made of the consistence of plastic 
clay, models, busts, basso relievos, &c. 
may be formed ; and the articles, when 
dry, are susceptible of a high polish, agd 


are very durable. 


> 
New method of making Vinegar.—To 
every gallon of water put a pound of coarse 








lotine. 





Let the phial be now nearly filled with phd keep skimming it so long as any scum 
common pump-water, and, applying the}arises, Then letit be poured into proper 
tinger to its mouth, turn it quickly upside-fvessels, and when it is as cool as beer 
lown ; on removing the finger it will befiwhen worked, let a warm toast rubbed 
found that only a few drops escape.iover with yest be put to Hag ot it work Hast of the leayes be removed before thé 


Lisbon-sugar ; let the mixture be boiled, 
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the vessels ; it will circulate more slowly, 
and at the same time become thicker. Im 
t case it will not freeze so readily, and 
even if it does fréeze, its volume will not 
be enlarged so much as if it were thin- 
ner. Mr. Stromer made some experi- 
ments which seem to confirm the truth 
of this observation. He plucked the 
leaves from a few tender branches of a 
tree before the usual time of their falling ; 
and the consequence was, that the branch- 
es thus stripped withstood a considerable 
degree of frost without sustaining any in- 
jury, while those which had not been de- 
prived of theirleaves artiticially, were de- 
stroyed. tis to be observed, however, 
in regard to this experiment, that all the 
leaves of the tree must not be pulled at 
the same time, but at three or four differ- 
rent periods, some weeks distant from 
each other, yet in such a manner that tlie 
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their falling. Were 









usual time of 


all pulléd off at the same time, a sudden} 


stoppage of the circulation of the sap 
would be occasioned, which would ex- 
pose the treé to slow but certain destruc- 
tion. 
eee 
NATURAL HISTORY. 
Horse and Greyhound.—V arious have 


been the opinions upon the difference of 


speed between a well-bred greyhound 
and a race horse, if opposed to each other. 
Wishes had been frequently indulged by 
the sporting world, that some criterion 
should be adopted by which the superior- 
ty of speed could be fairly ascertained, 
when the following circumstance acci- 
dentally took place, and afforded some in- 
formation upon what had been previousl 

considered a matter of great uncertainty. 
In the month of December, 1800, a match 


was to have been run over a race-course} 


in England for one hundred guineas, but 
one of the horses having been drawn, a 
mare started alone, that by running the 
ground she might ensure the wager ; when 
having run about one mile in the four, she 
was accompanied by a greyhound bitch, 
which joined her from the side of the 
course, and emulatively entering into the 


competition, continued to race with the 
mare for the other three miles, keeping} 


nearly head and head, and affording an ex- 


cellent treat to the field by the energetic} 


exertions of each. At passing the dis- 
tance post, five to four was betied in fa- 
your of the greyhound ; when parallel 
with the stand it was even betting, and any 
person might have taken his choice from 
five to ten; the mare, however had the 
advantage by a head at the termination o 
the course. 

>. 

Instinct of Animals.—A beautiful spaniel 
bitch was permitted to range any part of 
her master’s house. She had five puppies, 
which were,one morning, during her ab- 


frovtad to's meighbserlag pond Ahora 


much apparent uneasiness, she found 
them in the pond, avd brought them, one 
by one, into the parlour; and, as she 
laid theJast at her master’s feet, looked 
stedfastly in his face, and expired. 

When St.-Michael’s bridge fell, a child 
was buried in the ruins, but fortunately 
fell between two beams, which supported 
each other, in such manner as not to re- 
ceive the least hurt. A dog happened to 
fall in the very same condition, and not 
being able to escape, barked incessantly. 
The noise attracted several people, one 
of whom released the animal with much 
difficulty ; but the poor creature’s joy 
was not of long duration, when it no len 
er beheld its infantine companion. — It ran 
to the place, jumped into its former situ- 
ation, and continied barking till they both 
were released together. 


— . 

Extirpating Rats or Mice.—Lay bird- 
lime ia their haunts ; for though they are 
nastyenongh in other respects, yet being 
very-curions of their fur, ifit is butdaubed 
with this stuff, it is so troublesome to 
them, that they will even scratch thear 
skins from off their own backs to get it 
off; and will never abide in the place 
where they have suffered in this manner. 


NN 
CORRESPONDENCE. 








For the Minerva. 


THE PILGRIM. No. Iil. 


There are times when fhe heart is 
overcome by despondency ; and however 
volatile a man may be, these visitations 
will take place. ile may endeavour to 
avoid them ; he may striye by gayety and 
dissipation to drive them away-—yet the 
moments will come when he must enter 
into himself. The veil must occasionally 
be removed that hides from his sight the 
folly of his occupations. 





















Some unpleasant 
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spat: oo = poate 
disappointment, some bitter mortification, |lsubsided, and 1 can behold things through 


Hwil] show him, “what a shadow he is, 
Hard what a sliadow he pursues.” There 
Hare some men, however, with whom these 
sensations are habitual. Their reflec- 
tions are attended with a corroding poign- 
ancy, and force themselves on the mind. 

I had a friend whose demeanour in so- 
ciety was remarkably gay ; and possessed 
of a vast fund of information, an enlighten- 

Ned mind, and pungent wit, he was calcu- 
lated by his manners to confer pleasure in 
whatever company he chanced to go. 
Such indeed was the case. He was 
welcomed by all. lle was admired, he 
was loved by every one that knew him. 

The sallies of his wit afforded mirth, 

while his conversation was instructive and 
agreeable. 

But, notwithstanding his seeming levity, 
my friend was often plunged into melan- 
}choly. He appeared burdened by the 

weight of sorrows of no ordinary magni- 
tude. He seemed cast down into the low- 
est dejection. I at first observed this 
| with surprise, because | had believed him 
jincapable of serious meditation. 1 had 

i thought that his gayety was unaffected, and 

jascribed it to a peculiar lightness of heart. 

I had thought that he never encountered 

jany thing of an unpleasant nature ; and | 

did not view him as one of those who 

iwwould create imaginary evils with which 
torment himself. Nor did I consider 
jhim as of that class who by continual re- 

Hflectian discover the illusions,—the vani- 

ities of human life. 1 was therefore 
jastonished ai the sadness in which | often 

j found him enveloped in secret. But he 

jsoon gave me an insight into his character. 

** You saw me at first,”’ said he, one day 
in return to my inquiries “‘ concealed in a 

mask. My. heart and my feelings are na- 
jturally strangers to the giddiness of my 
manners. They ave solitary and unsocial. 
though not bitter and unkind. My mind 
is stuclious and contemplative. | love to 
idwell on the various objects that continu- 
ally present themselyes for observation 
a? inquiry, But these frequently cow 

duce to a closeness of research that disco- 
vers many truths to afflict the heart—it 
sometimes leads to reflections and concla-} 
sions that overshadow the soul. Then 
when I find myself abandoued, as it were, 
to distress and misery, | fly to society to 
relieve me, if possible, from the weight 
of my thoughts. In this I frequently suc- 
ceed, and the kindness of my friends ba- 
nishes every unhappy recollection. But 
this insensibility soon subsides, and I re- 
lapse into my usual thoughtfulness. Look 
on me therefore in future not as the gid- 
dy person you ‘have hitherto known.|! 
Consider me as one who, though he par- 
ticipate occasionally im the pleasures of 
mankind, does so but fora moment. A 
continuation of such pleasures woeld be 
incapable of satisfying me. They are 
only adequate to beguile my mind when 
they have the appearance of novelty, or 
when having been exerted and extended 
for a considerable time towards an oppo- 
site direction, in seeking its level, it 
passes the medium and is gratified with 
them.” * After this disclosure I felt my- 
self more attaelied to him, and discovered 
anew source of enjoyment in his@onver- 
sation, ' 

But’ 1 regretted to see my friend the 
victim of inveterate sorrow. At least, 
such he appeared to me. I! have often 
observed him when the moonlight would 
beautify the scene, walking alone beneath 
the shadow of the trees. 1 feared that 
here he would experience more power- 
fully than under any other circumstances, 
those feelings which he had described to 
me. 1 believed that he was thus expo- 
sing himself to the overpowering effects 
of his mental susceptibility, and I gently 


| 





a just medium. 1 can there behold some 
of the most sublime works of nature spread 
before me, and | feel an elevation of senti- 
ment unknown to me at other times. | 
then experience a combination of virtue, 
of religion, of grief, of gladness, of satisfac- 
tion, and a thousand various but nameless 
sensations, to concentrate in the heart and 
almost overpower it. These are my plea- 
sures, and they are as exquisite as the 
sweets of a fairy tale.” | knew that my 
friend had an uncommonly good intellect, 
and I thought that he possessed all the 
elements of greatness and wisdom ; but 
when | had seen his gayety, | had thought 
that the superior properties of his mind 
were dormant. | supposed that from in- 
dolence or some other cause unknown to 
me, he chose not to exert those faculties, 
but allowed himself to be pleased with the 
light and ephemeral amusements of the 
day. I imagined that he was ever fond 
of these amusements, and neglected the 
proper cultivation of eminent talents be- 
cause he was unwilling to break his hold 
on dazzling, though hollow pleasures. But 
When | discovered his real character, | 
found that he had a relish for things of a 
higher order. I found him deeply versed 
in philosophical learning, and intimately 
acquainied with the various systems of 
epeculatists. He had not boasted of these 
qualifications—he had not even allowed 
them to be seen, because they were incon- 
genial to the manners of the age. He 
concealed the extent of his studies, Jest he 
should attract attention, and be the object 
ofa sort of wonder. He loved not singu- 
larity, and avoided every thing that would 
attach to him the appearance of mystery. 

| have described my friend. He was 
not a misanthrope, but as I said before, 
concealed every discordant sentiment 
(rom those who thought differently from 
him. He respected their opinions, he 
respected in some degree even their fol- 
lies, for they evidence to a certain extent 
the independence of the mind. Though 
he sought not attention he was uo goonex 
known, than he was admired and eétrted. 
He loved to retire into the. countiry 


iwhereevery thing retained the simplicity 


of nature. He would sit by a pleasant 
brook tar hours together, gazing on its 


refreshing waters. The murmurs of it 
were delicious to him. They were not! 
like the sweetness of flattery which is 
agreeable to the ear, but too often chan- 
ged in the absence of its object, toe the 
bitterness of wormwood. It was refresh- 
ing to his frame, unlike the sickly relishes 
of polite life. Such was my friend. 1 
linger on the remembrance of his virtues 
with pleasure, and I exclaim with a spe- 
cies of exultation, such was my friend! 
He was indeed the friend of all mankind, 
but I call him mine, because wetived in 
the frequent interchange of sentiments 
and feelings. The grave has since torn 
him from my embrace. He is concealed 
from my eyes by the grassy sod. He 
has left me disconsolate and wretched. 1 
weep forthe friend of my youth, the friend 
of my manhood! but alas! he will never 
return, or respond to my calls. But I will 
follow him at no distant day, and in the 
darkness of the grave I will lie by his 
side. 


———— ES _, 


THE RECORD. 





—A thing of Shreds and Patches '!—Hamier. 





Foreign.—Advices from Spain, since our 
last, give the strongest reasons for beljeving 
that the advocates of despotism in that coun- 
try will be defeated tn all their projects. ‘The 
royal rebels, in an attempt to carry measures 
hyforce, had been defeated, and a humber of 
thém killed,and when the iast accounts came 








advised him not to lay hunself opent 
their subduing iofluence. He informed 
me that séenes like these had a different 
tendency, and filled him with delight. 
** At these times,” said he, “ the heat 6 
passion whch obscures the faculties, is 





away, Madrid was tranquil, aud the King 
laced in a’situation by which he could no 
-afford aid to the maleontents. 
Some movements of the French troops 
seem to indicate a disposition on the part of 
Louis to create a diversion in favour of his 


SES OT TTS 
“royal brother 2” but this, we are persuaded, 
will fail in the'desired effect. 


Domestic.—Ses vial cases of fever, whic: 
could not be traced to the infected district, 
having, in the end of last week, excited con 
siderable alarm, the Post-Office, Custom- 
House, Banks, Insurance offices, Newspa- 
per offices, and the principal merchants in 
the lower part of the city, have since moved 
to the village of Greenwich, and to the up- 
per parts of Broadway, where business is now 
briskly carried on. The disease, we regret 
to state, has extended its ravages within 


ithese few days. 


Accounts from Savannah of the 14th inet 
state, that the number of cases of fever had 
diminished one half since the last report, and 
that the mild intermittent character of fever 
still prevailed. 





slassy surface, or laving his limbs in its} 


The sickness at Salina village has eonsi- 
derably abated in extent and melignity. 

The packet ship Liverpool, whieh exiled 
from this port on the 16th.of July, after « 
pleasant run of 9 days, in lat. 43°43’ N. long. 
43° W. inva thick fog, run foul of an island 
of ice, which carried away the bowspvit, cut 
water, and started her main stern ; and not- 
withstanding both pumps were going, she 
went down in less than two hours. The erew 
and passengers (86 in number) took te the 
boats, and after being in them seven days, 
reached St. Johns, Newfoundland. 

A vein of Cval, four or five feet from the 
surface of the ground, has been discovered 
on the top of a large hill on the farm of Ma 
jer Simmons in Bristol, (N. Y.) which, scien 
tific gentlemen, who have examined spev! 
mens, have pronounced to be of excellen: 
quality. , 

In the Cireuit Court at St. Charles, Mis 
souri, it was lately decided in a case where 
the principal debt sued for had been paid 
that the sheriff was not bound to accept of 
loan-office certificates in payment of the costs 
of suit. 

A number of emigrants (€4) lately passed 
through Philadelphia for Obio. They are 
of different families in the cantons of Bertie 
and Neutchatel, and are represented as ex 
cellent farmers, The men uniformly shave 
round the mouth, but allow the beards ow the 
chins to grow. ‘They are a peace-loving peo- 
ple and never go to war. They wear no 
buttons and their general habits and manners 


resembie those of the Society of Friends. 
—— 


EDITORIAL NOTICES 
. ——~ 
No. XXII. of the MinERv4 will contain the (ol. 
lowing articles; ' 
PorpuLak TALFS.—Zhe Captive Mother Re 
siored, by Helen Maria Williams.—W olkinar and 
his Dog, a Swiss Fragment. 


the Druses, from Burckhardt’s Travels in Sy- 
riay &c. 

Lirerature.— Original Letter of the Author 
of the Seasons, not published in his works. 

THE prama.—Origin of the Drama, and its 
effects on Society, No, 11.—Dramatic Anecdotes. 

BwcraPrny.— Burke and Barry, from Ryar’s 
Bwographia Hibernica. 

ARTS gnd ScrENcES.—.Vaiural Causes of Ap- 
paritions, Visions, and the Seed Sight, &c4&c, 

PoETRY.—*“ Leander,” Eviract No. 1.— Lous 
isa—&c, 

GLEANER, ReEconpn, DEATHS and Mar- 
RIAGE*S, Enigmas, CHRONOLOGY. 


ee 
MARRIED, 


On the 22d inst. Mr. James Fox, to Miss Eliza. 
beth Armitage. 

Mr. John Wrtie, to Miss Ann Hall. 

Mr. Jevemiah Luffberry, to Miss Elizabeth 
Carter. , 

On Wednesday last week, Mr. B. Hempstead, 
to Miss Mary Aun Chase. 

On Thursday, Peter Damsey, Esq. to Mis. Jane 
Stilwill. 

Mr. Joseph Sheffield, to Maria, niece of Same 
uel St. John, Esq, ‘ 

On Sunday, Mr. Jacob Vanderbilt, to Miss Har- 
riet Reed, 





—~>- 
DIED, 

On Wednesday last week, Mrs. Lavina Tofts, 
aged 64 years. 

Qa the 23d, Mrs. Susannah, wife of Mr. Jolin 
M’Kibbin, in the 32d year of her age. 

On the 28th inst. Mr. Francis I. Dominick. 

On Wednesday, Charles B1'Cabe, in the 50c 
year of his age. 

Mrs. Anh Grant. 

Mrs. Mathers, wife of Mr. Mathers. 

At Perth Amboy, Thomas Fusiner, Nog, of tis 





city, aged 79 yeurs, 


Tuk TRAVELLER.— Manners and Customs of 
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POETRY. 





“ Itis the gift of POETRY to hallow every place in 
which it moves; to breathe round nature an odour more 
ex juisite than the perfume of the rose, and to shed over 


it * tint more magical than the blush of morning " 


——— SS — 





For the Minerva 





TO ROSA. 


“Though prudes may bid thee, Rose, entomb 
Thy native charms in sable gloom, 

Vet, Rosa, never mind them: 
Trust me, thy charms were only nade 
Before the eye to be displayed, 

Not hid where none can find them. 


Think’st thou thine eye’s refulgent beam 
Was made through dusky veil to gleam, 
* And lose its pride and splendour? 
As well thine arm was made to smite 
The hardy Turk, in mortal fight, 

Which nature form’d so tender. 


The frestness of thy lip, my fair, 
Thiuk’st thou that nature placed it there 
For thee immur’d to waste it? 

No, no, that lip of moisture red, 
Was form'd a world of bliss to shed, 
On him who dares to taste it. 


Then let me rend this veil aside 

Which dares thy glowing cheeks to hide— 
O yield to love’s behest : 

Thine eye hath told me that I may, 

And thus T rend the veil away— 


Thus ciasp thee to my breast. 


—- 

For the Minerva. 
SONG. 

OH, HOW I LOVE THEE. 
Tone—Believe me, if all rose endearing young charms. 
I remember the time, it was just then the hour 

When Cupids descend from above, 
And hide in the arbour, and lurk in the bower, 
Tc seek out new victims of love: 
Ani, ob! as you sung, 
How delighted | hung, 
"Mid the dew spangled flowrets above thee, 
W hile eeho again 
Re-whisper'd the strain, 
Aod the answer of, Oh, how I love thee! 


I remember the bower, it was down in the vale, 
Where the waters flow sweetly along ; 


While as sweetly they join’d in the low murmur'd tale, 


And mimier their notes with the song, 
And the rock on the hill 
Re-echo'd the thrill; 
Like the voice of an anvel above thee, 
Ir repeated thy lay, 
Then as softly would say, 


Eliza, dost know how I love thee? 


—<— 


THE GRAVE OF BEAUTY. 





Why bloom the flowers around this grave ; 
Why grows the 
Why do the trees their branches wave 


g'ass so green; 


To grace the solemn scene ? 


The Sexton wip'd his dusky face, 
Lean‘d on his spade and sighed ; 
Gaz'd for a moment on the place, 


And, slowly, thus replied : 


% There all the brightest beauty lies, 
That ever dwelt in clay; 

There sleep the softest, loveliest eyes, 
That ever met the day! 


There all the best affections rest 
That ever sw ry the mind ; 
A beart, of every 


Toev’ y il re sign’d ! 


' , »es) 
charm possess d, 


But, ah! the geyest bubbles burst ; 
The brightest visions fly : 

The sweetest lowers are pluck’d the first; 

' 


The faisest soonest die! 


Across the path she used to tread, 
A youth there chance d to stray; 
O! had I seen the angel dead, 


Before she saw the day! 


They met beneath yon mou oful tree, 
And pledg 4 tne fatal vow 3 
vem, and she 
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4 ret froin hey brow 


CUE MINERVA. 


Not long he trod the maiden’s track, 
Nor long his love he told : 
He gave the raven ringlet back, 
Aud she the gem of gold ! 


But ah! her peace on earth was o'er ; 
In silent shame she sigh’d ! 

Till, like a wave upon the shore, 
She broke her heart and died ! 


The turf lies lightly on her head ; 
Green grows the clay-cold sod : 

The flow'rs that round their fragrance shed, 
Once deck’d the path she trod ! 


The trees which o’er her death-bed wave, 
And sigh her requiem now, 

In silence saw the pledge she gave, 
And heard the solemn vow ! 


By fairy hands each flow’r was set, 
Its humble head that reais; 
And fairy forms, at midnight met, 


” 


Still bathe them with their tears ! 
<> 


DIALOGUE 
BETWEEN OLD AGE AND THE AUTHOR. 





AUTHOR. 
And art thou come at last, old boy ? 
I’ve waited for chee long ; 
Come, sit thee down, and let’s enjoy 
What age itselfcan neer destroy— 





The charm of sacred song. 


|| Welcome, welcome, to my heart! 

like thy cheerful face, 

|| Fate hath decreed we ne'er shall part, 

Till death shall point bis friendly dart, 
To show my resting place. 


Thou hast been much abus’d, old friend ; 
I thought thee lame and blind ; 

T thought to see thy body bend ; 

Hear thy sad voice foretel my end, 
And say my doom is sign’d. 





But now, I see thy latter stage, 
Frostly, yet kindly, shows : 

Thy silver locks proclaim thee sage, 

Denetiug wistiom moe than age, 
Aud pure as winter snows, 


—--= = = = 


Come, teach me to be wise, for now 
There is no time to lose ; 
Thy mouth seems eloquent, and thou, 
Art able to instruct me how 
The better pait to choose, 


OLD AGE. 
Hear then, and be my friendly lay 
Ovacular to thee; 
Thy theme hy night, thy rule by day, 





My wholesome precepts to obey, 
And happy shalt thou be. 


| Know then ‘thy passions I’ve subdued ; 
Let reason fill the place; 
And let no wanton thought intrude ; 


Vile source of man’s inquietude, 








And age’s worst disgrace. 


Know, I'm thy Guardian Genius ;—I 
Thy steps will still attend : 

[ took the form of infancy, 

Of sprightly youth, and manhood high ; 
But here iny changes end. 


Yet not my care; be rul’d by me, 
And life may yet be long ; 

Sweet Teinp’rance letthy motto be; 

A conscience still from evil free : 
So eads my moral song. 


AUTHOR. 
Then welcome, dear old age, once more ; 
More dear than all the past; 
Sinee such the joys I have in store, 
1 ll love my neighbour—God adore, 
And hope fo: peace at last. 
oo 
PARENTAL LOVE. 


Ob! moment of paternal pride, 
When first those lisping accents tried 


The purest bymo which earth can raise— 





An infant's to its Maker's praise. 


Sweet was the task her steps to gui le, 


When frst they totter’d by his side; 


Sustain’d at first with broad frm band, 








Till soon the little clasping hand 
One finger held ; and, bolder grown, 

A few short steps were tried alone; 
And soon unguided, firm, and free, 
They rang’d in wider liberty. 

Thew, sweet companion of his walk ! 
She prattled her imperfect talk, 

A broken language of her own, 

Distinct to parents’ ear alone. 

On bounding far, like playful fawn, 
O’er blue-bell path and daisied lawn, 
Brought to his care her flow’ry store, 
To treasure, while she sought for more, 
A promis’d kiss the trifler’s lure, 

To make th’ important trust secure ; 
And never miser’s golden hoard, 

Than Helen’s weeds was safer stor’d. 
Ye who have felt the balmy bliss, 

Th’ endearing bribe of childhood’s kiss ; 
Ye who have felt its powerful charm 
Your sternest purpose to disarm, 

Your wisest system to dissolve, 

To melt away your best resolve : 

Ye knew—and ye alone can tell 

The magic of that tender spell, 


—_ 

TEN YEARS AGO. 
“Ten years ago,” the world was then 

A pleasant and a lovely dream; 

Life was a river banked by flowers, 

With sunshine glancing o'er the stream; 
The path was new, and there was thrown 
A sweet veil over pleasure’s ray ; 

But ignorance is happiness, 

When young Hope is to show the way ; 
And fair the scenes that hope would show 
When youth was bright “ten years ago.”” 


Ten years are past,—life is no more 

The fairy land that onee | knew— 

Pieasures have proved but falling stars, 

And many a sweetest spell untrue : 

But may I look on these dear ones, 

Feel their soft smile, their rosy kiss: 

Or may I turn, Beloved, to thee, 

My own home-star of truth and bliss! 

While love’s sweet lights thus round me glow, 
Can I regret “ten years ago?” 


qn 
Lypigrams, 
~o 
TAUGHT AND FED. 

Upon some hasty erraud Tom was sent, 
And met his parish curate as he went: 
But, just like what he was, a sorry clown, 
Tt seems he pss’ him with a cover’d crown. 
The gown man stopp ‘d, and turning, sternly said— 
I doubt, my lad, you're far worse taught than fed ! 
Why ay! says Tom, still jogging on, that’s true : 
Thank God! he feeds me ; but I’m taught by you. 

—_ 

MORALS. 
As Tom was one day in deep chat with bis friend, 
He gravely advised him his wanners to mend, 
Thathis morals were bad, he bad heard it from 
many : 

They lie, replied Tom, for I never had any ! 





+a ~ 
* And justly the wise man thus presch’d to ue all, 
Despise not the vatue of thins that are emali ” 








_ Ansvers to Puszics in our last. 
PUzz1.e 1.—1, 3, 9, 27—40 Ibs, 
Pczzu8 15.—Plague. 
Answer to Rebus not received. 
NEW PUZZLES. 
I. 
My first is every thing ; my second more than 
every thing; and my whole is not quite as much. 
Il. 
Why isa piece of land bought, and not paid 
for, like a particular kind of poetry ? 
Ill. 
My first is founded on doubt; my second on 
-ertainty ; and my whole the idol of the age. 
IV. 
I would go far in my second to fetch my first, 
and with reluctance part with my whole. 
Vv. 
Why is an Hebrew in a fever like a diamond? 
, Vi. 








Why are false friends like leaves of trees? 
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CHRONOLOGY. 





From the creation to the present time. 
Before Christ. 
307. Liberty restored to Athens by Demetrius, 
son of Antigopus. Agathocles, after taking 
Utica, returned to Sicily to bring succour te 
his son, Archagathus, in Africa. 
—— He was taken and bound by his own sol- 
diers; but soon after, being released, he es- 
caped to Sicily. His children were strang- 
led by the military : he avenged himself on 
the wives and children of the soldiers, and 
declared himself king. 
306. The Romans made alliance with the Cag- 
thaginians for the third time. 
305. The Samnites twice defeated. Rhodes be- 
sieged by Demetrius. 
—— Agathocles gained a victory over Dinocra~ 
tes, and made peace with the exiles. 
304. Peace granted to the Samnites. The Equi 
defeated, and 41 towns taken in 60 days. 
—— Demetrius obliged to raise the sitge of 
Rhodes. 
—— Agathocles put to the sword the people of 
Lipari; not sparing the temples; his feet, 
laden with booty, was lost. 
—— Seleucus founded Antioch, &c. 
303. Colonies sent from Rome to Sora, Alba, and 
the country of the Equi. 
—— Demetrius restored liberty to the cities of 
Greece; transferred Sicyonia, Corinth, and 
other towns to different sites. 
302. C. Julius Bubulcus, dictator against the 
Equi, dedicated the temple of health. 
League of Cassander, Lysimachus, and 
Seleucus, and others, against Autigonus. 
301. Q. Fabius Maximus, and M. Valerius Fiac- 
cus, dictators. The latter triumphed over 
the Tuscans. 
——~Great batile at Ipsus, in Phrygia. Anti- 
gonus slain; Demetrius fled to Athens, but 
was refused admission. Their dominions 
were divided among the conquerors. 
300. The dictator, Valerius, made consul. 
—— Seleucus made alliance with Demetrius, 
and espoused his daughter Stratonice. 
—— Agathocles obliged Cassander to raise the 
siege of Corcyra, and set fire to the Mace- 
donian fieet. 
—— Arcesilaus, founder of the new ccodorips 
began to be known. 
299. Dewetrius gariiso ed Tyre, Sidon, and Ce-~ 
licia. He marched against Athens. 
298. War with the Etrusians aud Tuscans. 
Death of Cassande:, king of Macedon, 
Philip, bis eldest son, succeeded and reign- 
ed ove year. 
297. The Sawmnites again defeated ; the two con- 
sais comtinucd fur six weonths. After the 
. death of Philip, his two biothersy Autipater 
| and Alexunder, disputed for the crown: 
Autipater put bis own mother, Thessale- 
nice, to aeatly for fyvouricg bis brother. 
}296. The Keisens continued with success the 
war with the Samwites and Etruriaas. 


i} — Alexander, of > acedon, implored the aid of 


Py rbus agarest his brother. Pyirnus, kg 
of Epirus, seized the port of Macedca for 
himself. 

295. Decius devoted himseli to death, after his 
fathe.'s example, tor the army. 

Demetrius deleated Arehicamus, king of 
Sparta, and laid seige w the city, but re- 
turned ov hearing that Pyrrhus bad enter- 
ed Macedon. 

234. Another victory over the Samnites, who 
passed voder the yoke. Attilas vowed a 
teropie to Jupiter Stator. Volutius, suc- 
cessful in Etruria, criviaphed contrary to 
the wi'l of the senate. 

—-— Denretrius reigned over Macedon six years. 
—— A:tiochus, son of Seleucus, in Jove with 
Strotonice, his father's wite, fell sick. His 
father yielded his wife, and a past of his 
king lom to his son. 

—— A census taken at Rome of 270,000 Roman 
Citizens. 

—— Eleazar succeeded Simon, his brother, as 
high priest, and governed 32 years. 

293. The Samnites routed by Papi: ius; the Tus- 
cans by Carvilius. Demetrius allowed all 
exiles to return to Athens. 

—— The first dial placed at Rome, in the tem- 
ple of Quirinus, by Papirius. 

292. Lysimachus taken prisoner by the king of 
Get, was liberated on ceding all beyond 
the Danube. 

—— Pyrrhus expelled from Thessaly, by Deme- 
tiius. 

291. Fabius Maximus offering to serve under his 
son, Fabius Guiges deteated the Samnites, 
with the slaughter of 24,000 of their men. 
—— Pythian games celebrated at Athens. De- 
metrius made war on the Etolians, and on 
Pyrrvbus. 

290. Man. Curius defeated the Samnites, and 
pet an end to a war which had lasted 49 
years. 

—— Agathocles sent his son to Demetrius, who 
treated him with honour. 


| 
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